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“Certification poses a major dilemma for adult education: we are confronted with arealand =, 
growing social demand for certification and faced with the potential that, if we give into the de- eo, 
Neste we will be controlled and standardized by certification requirements and, if we do not, "of 
ndividuals may be cut out of the economic reward structure.”* 3 “fe 


« — What are its social, economic and political roots? 


: my 
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The dilemma of certification raises a number of suesione: 
— Why licensure in the first place? : 


* 


— What are the standards for racertification? Do the standards reflect needed competen- | 
cies? 


— What occupations and professions today mandate continuing education as a part of * 
relicensure? 


— If continuing education is a prerequisite, wie, establishes the curriculum? Who provides 
instruction? 


— How do continuing educators relate to others in this renewal process, others such as . 
professional associations, state/provincial regulatory agencies, legislatures, ‘interest 
groups — and other educational systems? ‘ 

— How do continuing education delivery systems obtain financial and personnel support to ae 
offer instruction? 

— To what extent is ay give form of education, such as literacy, used to franchise adults’ 
participation not only in the “economic reward structure” but also in the political and legal 
decision-making systems? 


— What are the trends and what are the forecasts for the future? 


These questions, growiig from the dilemma of certification, prompted our two professional 
associations to develoy, the conference entitled Certification, Credentialing, Licensing and the 
Renewal Process. That the dialogue provided us useful insights — and stimulated yet more . , ry 
questions = prompted us to prepare these proceedings. : 
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Conference Co-chairpersons: ia ° \ 
Richard L. Harris, NWAEA - Lester N. Liebel, WCEA i \ 
Associate Dean for Continuing Education Rural Development Coordinator 
Grays Harbor College ~ Cooperative Extension Service \ 
Aberdeen WA 98520 or : Washington State University \ 
: t ‘ Pullman WA 99163 ; 
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* Kathleen Rockhill (Penfield), “Prospects, for a Learning Society”, Adult Leadership, September, 1975. 
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~ The Gold Rush of. ’76 


, Berkeley. Dean Stern serves in a nymber 


4 ? 


COMPULSORY CONTINUING , 


‘EDUCATION FOR 
PROFESSIONALS, 


Ss 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ~~ 
Milton A. Stern is Dean of Extension, Driers of California, 
areas represent- 
ing a broad spectrum of adult education 
- studies, financial support of predominantly Negro colleges, the 
teaching of English literature, semantics and ‘other liberal 
education programs | for adults; and adaptation of adult educa- 
_ tion research in changing societies. 
He nas long been active in the National University Extension 
Association, the Adult Education Association of the USA; and 
‘the Association for Continuing Higher Education. \ 


ya 
ABS TRACT 
Milt Stern believes that the issue is not whether Gansiauing 


education in the,professions should be compulsory. It is! He 


recognizes the philosophical issue—"the intrusion on in- 
dividual liberty precipitated by mandating such instruction.” 

But he goes on td point out tyat the professional still retaihs 
the liberty to opt out of his pfofession—though he notes that, 


paradoxically, even to opt gut requires continuing education. . 


Those who influ mandatory professional continuing 


. @ducation include seven interest groups: (1) continuing educa- 


tion divisions, (2) professional schools, (3) institutional ad- 


ministrators, (4) professional associations, (5) entrepreneur 
educational organizations, (6) state legislatures, and (7) the 


state-sanctioned cegulatory boards and agencies. 

Since continuing professional education is compulsory, 
Stern argues, “! don't want it done on tie cheap.” He con- 
cludes that the marketplace, of competition améng providers 


and the interplay among the providers, professional 


associations, state legislators, and policing bodies helps 
assure the quality of continuing education for the professions. 


’ 


We have a consiterable range of topics to be ~ 


discussed. indeed, your. planning committee 
didn't try to list them all onder a single theme, but 
labeled the ‘event “Certification, Credentialing 
and Licensing.’ ” And then betauss it’s even more 


“| complicated, added the phrase, “The Renewal 


Process.” | 


The committee asked Kathy Rockhill and me to. 
be editorially authoritative; | even think they hope 


* that we'll be combative—“Let her and him fight!” 


Well, she and | are too agreeable to fight—much, 
that is. As you will hear, we don't necessarily have 
the same ariswers io the difficult questions (of | 
policy, for there is ample room fo disagreement 
in the ramified highways and byw 
ple subject. Ma 

| hope our ‘day here wiii be rewarding, a I cer- 
tainly hope it does no. result in thé kind of su 
mary at the conclusion of a day Ne saad 


of the "l 


a 


governmental. ». 
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recently from my state. A seismic safety plan that: 
emerged from Sacramento County was entitied, 
“Proposed Possible Preliminary Outline, of 


\ ’ Suggested Alternative Considerations for a 


\  Conceivable Tentative Recommendation.” . 
\ As one commentator said, “Those hot-headed °‘ 
\ fools!”, | 
Only obliquely does the text of the printed 
| program refer to, what | believe to be tha most- 
\ vexatious issues onfronting adult educators and 
_ society—the mai ter, of compulsion, the way 
‘. relicensure and r ertification compel people to 
go to school. and compulsory education of adults 
‘well after conventional school leaving time. Thus, 
we are dealing with post-secondary opportunities’ ; 
and post-secondary and post-fertiary obligations { 
to continue as students. Adult education, seen 
this way, is not the compensatory second chance, 
but truly life-long, \co-extensive with life itself, 
‘more certain than either. digestion or sex. No, — 
strike that, make it death or taxes. Both sex and. ‘ 
digestion are less certain than continuing educa- 
* tion. 


Last week | saw a is announsennsnd which cap- 
ute ot issue Of the dak and gives it a 
paradoxical flavor. After all, life-long education ' 

rave and Everyman will have to 
take that final adv e with the accumulated 
solace not only of goad dee virtue, but with. 
whatever else he has learned up to that moment. | 
received an announcement from the California 
Department-of Consumer Affairs. It was sent by 
the Board of Examiners of Nursing Home Ad- 
ministrators and dated January 15, 1976. It in- 
formed all licensed administrators of an urgent 
requirement. “According to .a decision of the 
Board of Examiners of Nursing Home Au- 

, minis*rators, - the rai er requirement for 


does stop at’ 


spring 1976 is that all licensed administrators 
must attencl at least eight hours of a Board- 
approved course on Death and Dying before the 
end of this licensing idd on June 10, 1976.3 
It went on to give registration intormation and 
listed 47 courses with fees ranging from none to 
\ $60 with hours from 8 to 54. It listed contacts and) . 
\phone numbers throughout the state. Very heip-- 
ul. To take off the fear curse, the test! 
paragraph said in friendly fashion, “If you still 
‘have questions, cafl Doreen. or Eleabetr at the 
BENHA office.” ¢ b 
Hey Doreen! What if | | say, “Drop dead!” to the 
_tegulation? 
What happens if you don't take the course? The 
answer is simple. You aren't allowed to work at the 
Administrative position you've achieved. 


Let me add, too, that the sponsors of these 47 
courses represented a whole range of providers: 
community ‘college: Extension at the University 
of California at Berkeley and at Santa Cruz; public 
school adult education programs in various com- 
munities; many private entrepreneurial providers 
of instruction; several state colleges. Advanced 
courses a$ well as basic courses were included 
and one correspondence course was listed from 
an entrepreneur. Also, a flash announcement 
ended the information: “CAHA ‘(that's California 
Association of Health Administrators) will offer.an 
eight-hour course at each of their five chapters at 


the beginning of February. It will be open to non-- 


members.” 


There you have it! That lays a specific backdrop 
against which to discuss the hundreds of ex- 
amples we could cite from every state of the 
Union, directly affecting millions of. people: 


automobile mechanics, pharmacists, attorneys, 


accountants, everyone who has a skilled trade or 


professions. This is by now, | think, generally.un- . 


derstood by all of us, and does not need 


amplification today. But let me acd that a bodk will 
be appearing soon on comparative contin:ing 
professional education by our distinguished 
colleague, Professor Cyril Houle, of the University 
of Chicago, which should be quite authoritative. * 

You'd think, dear friends, that we might be in 
the driver's seat, we who have: toiled in the 
vineyards for, lo, these many years. But, as | in- 
dicated. in my citation of the: Death. and Dying 
sponsors, many people are in on a “gold rush of 
'76.” And that is an important part of what! want to 
Gwell on later in this talk. At this point, however, let 
me deal swith the issue of compulsion. 


COMPULSORY CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Were you to ask most people, they would agree 
that nursing héme personnel should have com- 
passionaté understanding and specific 
physiological information and that it is best con- 


e 


. 
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1 believe that such an option was probably out 
of date years ago. In 1963, | wrote an article about 
compulsory adult education. | wrote it with tongue 
in cheek, but discovered considerable, even 
serious, interest, although not from Russell Baker 
of the New York Times, who didn’t opt for my 
remedy, but rather for loafing as a better way to 
go. Who's to say he’s wrong? Sylvia Porter, on the 
other hand, that oracle of us lower middle ciass 
income types, said that, although/my prophecy 
seemed eccentric, she knew it was on target 
because she was already working hard at her own 
continuing education. ; 


My opinion thirteen years ago was that the only 
way to avoid compulsory adult education was to 
get there first and to do it yourself, to keep on | 
learning without being required to. At that time, |" 
did not anticipate the wave of consumer demand 
for continuing professional education that 
brought the issue rapidly to a head. Who could 
have guessed a Ralph Nader? Nevertheless, | 
should have had some inkling when | received a 
letter from the Director of Public Aid for the-State 
Of Illinois who, pointed out that welfare recipients 
in Chicago's Cook County were already required 
to take training before they could receive welfare ° 
checks. ° 


Compulsory education for adults. It is with us. 
We cannot ignore it. Does it sound as distasteful 
today as it did thirteen years ago?.Without doubt, 


‘It is a troublesome question. 


But if one endorses compulsory public educa- . 


ztion for children, | fall to‘see why one should not 


accept it for adults. | recognize that most people 
regard children as having fewer. individual rights 
than adults. | disagree with that position. and 
argue that it is perhaps responsible for the decline 
of effectiveness of earlier education. | believe it is 
possible to extend liberties to children in unex- « 
plored ways. But that’s another topic. 


Children are compelled to go to school 


veyed through continuing education programs. _-_because they must be “socialized”; they must be 


But who decides who needs_such-a-course of 
study? Who decides how many hours? Who 
decides what the certification process shall be? Its 
extent? What curricular elements should be in- 
cluded? How often should the program be given? 
And then, the embrasive philosophic questions: 


What intrusion on individual liberty is precipitated - 


by mandating such instruction? Is the.corsumers’ 
interest best served through compulsio:.?  ~ 

As originally conceived, this session was to be a 
debate: Should or shouldn't? Why, .or why not, 
such compulsion? : : 


4. 


7 


made culturally acceptable to us adults. Very well, 
if we accept that sort of compulsion for children, 
we condorg the desirability and inevitability of 
cultural cc riditioning: In a hunting society, instruc- 
tion kas ‘0 be different. in Hudson's Bay a seven 


year old had (better learn to flip over ina kayak | 


with a spear ‘jn his hand, rather than take a 
reading readiness test. In the latter half of the 20th 
century, we accept that driver. training in high 
school is a guod thing. Weaccept that mandated 
adult education of drunk drivers is a n ry 


S 


kes 


o- 


thing, as well. And | believe we agree that the doc- = 


‘ 
a 


t 9 
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tor who knows about new drugs i is better than one 
who doesn't. 


Beyond that, the cultural alimate has also put 


' increasing pressure on legislators and govern- 


ment enforcers to protect consumers from in- 
adequate performance. They have not always 


been uniformly successful. | believe,that more ap-: 


propriate continuing education efforts, mandated 


efforts, perhaps, on the part of state enforcing © 


agencies would have spared patients and 
- protected hysicians from having to pay the now 
“exer malpractice insurance rates. It may 
Be true that!doctors brought this on themselves to 


. &@ great extent, but I'll deal with that issue later 
ng educa- 


when I discuss the politics of a 
tion. 


RATIONALE FOR RELICENSURE -- 
* Built into all relicensure efforts isthe thesis that 


_ the professional hae to know as much as possible. 


to live up to obligations to the client, or, if the 


larger society is the client, to society. There are 
situatiqns in which this is obviously true. For ex- 


ample, engineers. Engineers must know the safe- 
ty désign of buildings and dams for earthquakes. 


So, culture compels children to go to school, 


and our contemporary culture is compelling 
adults to do: the same. . 

| don't want it done on the. cheap. Many 
professionals coming to us in universities make 
the simple, breathtakingly corrupt suggestion that 
the least education they can get away with to 


‘ satisfy a statutory requirement is what they want. 


So, for example, dentists go off ona cruise ship to 
Acapulco, - under instituyional ‘auspices, if you 
please, to study orthodonture on the sundeck. | 
remem 
Portugal seeing at Estoril on ‘the Portuguese 
Riviera busloads of American neurosurgeons who 
had in meeting there for an annual updating on 
new techniques of brain surgery—not even 
benefiting American Holiday Inn keepers or 
Seattiejs Sea-Tac Motor Inn. = - 


In summary, while there is a lega//distinction 
be’ nN compulsory education for-children and 


that for mature professionals, the distinction is’ 


Pickwickian rather than réal. An adult lawyer, or 
an accountant, say, has a cultural necessity to 
Study in the sense that he will lose his license to 


_ Practice if he doesn't. It is required, compulsory, 


even though he-can do what a child-can't do of 


course, and that is opt for not being alawyer or an °- © 


accountant. Paradoxically enough, however, if he 


‘ wants to opt out of the culture, to drop out, he 


must still find some kind of continuing education, 
even if self-taught. He has to learn for example, 


” ° 


> 


a few years ago during a vacation in. 


how tc get “e on fewer dollars a year, and if Ke 


opts fona ‘counter-cultural pattern, he has to learn 
something else, like how to raise macro-biotic 
vegetables. . 


Cultural compulsion is reat,-it is not an option. | 


- suppose that a close parallel would be the 


medieval sanction of excommunication. There is & 
human dread of living outside of society. These 
days, some people want to live, as Thoreau wist- 


* fully wanted, on the edges of the culture, but con- 


tributing to it or outside it altogether. But to be a 
competent drop-out, and not just a skid-row bum, 
you need, - continuing. education. 

THE PROVIDERS o4 


As | noted in describing the program on death 


and dying, there are many jproviders. In addition—~- 


to the universities, they include people in private 
enterprises and professional associations. There 
are many interests, and this js natural because 
what we're dealing with is a new locus of money 
and power in our society. Continuing education is 
just that. Count the number of accountants in the 
\State of California and mandate continuing 
education for them. Mandate 80 hdurs every two | 
years, for more than 28,000 licensed CPAs and 
public accountants in the State of California and 


. Rush of '76." 


4 would like to identify the baadieonian interests 
that are represented in the field of continuing 
professional education. Madison, was a hard- 
headed founding father. In the Federalist Paper 
Number 10, he said group interests are based 
upon having power, or wanting power, and having 
money or wanting money, gr both, or more. Thus 
hé spoke of the mercantile interest, or the 
agricultural interest. Further, he pointed out the © 
pluralism of such interests—their balancing out 
—creates a viable nation. . 

The field of continuing professional educaticn 
does not represent a single group interest. There 
‘are many interests — a pluralism. | would like to 
itemize them and describe the interested parties 
and their relative position in the scheme of things, 
how thdy jostle each other and vie for position. We 
must seek to arrive at af appropriate strategy, or 
at ieast the groundwork for a strategy, useful to 


‘ adult educators, particularly those in community 


colleges and universities. They represent both 
providers and consumers and also policemen, 
governors, regulators. There are seven interest 
groups. : 


On the providing side, \ we have the interests. 


_ represented by the university, and those are really 


ae in number. Both fiscally and in policy og 


you begin to see why | enihied this talk the “Gold 


e 


~~ 


\ a 
* power terms. university extension andcontinuing 
education arms are interested. Aiso, to the extent 
that “universities are \complex enough to have 
professional schools, the professional schools in 


universities represent a second interest party in. 
that is, power and. 


the Madisonian sense \— 
money, “equated as faculty FTE's (Full-Time 
Equivalents). In addition there are the institutional 
administrations themselves. | included the ad- 
ministration of all institution of higher education, 
but particularly the community calleges who want 
a piece of the action in continuing professional 


education, ‘a7guing their availability, and~ 


accessibility, although they would. have difficulty 
arguing their strength as providers. 


There are other providers. Two other groups 


bre of-utmost consequence to those of ug who 
think we should have the: largest \share. of the 
market. We have as 4 fourth interest,’ the 


professional associations —. national, ‘state and © 
in all professions, already active and, in: 


local — 
some cases, supporting themselves out’ of returns 
‘from céntinuing professional ‘education for 
members and non-members. ‘ 


A fifth interest group are ttt privi. » individual 


“enterprisers, ranging from large national 


organizations like the American Management 
Association to fly-by-night outfits. 

Those of us who go to meetings have dis- 
d listed on the feeting board in the lobby a 
whole \host of learning experiences which we do 
not provide. But others do. Recognize a vacuum 
and fill it. Recognize an cpportunity to make 


money and grab it. And whatever overtones of an- — i: 


noyance or irony |. may express, | believe in it. | 
beliéve that through the friction and competition 
of the marketplace, we have already strengthened 
and we will continue to strengthen the.provision of 


.continuing education for the ultimate: consumer. 


_ WHO SPEAKS FOR THE CONSUMER? 


Now let's get to the: consumer. How is that 
beset, cajolied, flattered, bullied culture figure 
served in this situation? He/she is the ultimate 
object of our attention, our devotion, our 


_ tenderness, our cara. Who speaks for him? Cer- 


tainly not he, himse if. The consumer never speaks 


- for himself. He sometimes will join consumers’ 


unions; he will sometimes episodically engage on 
8 political campaign to replace an obvious fraud 


in city government. The consumer is a figment of . 


the imagination if we are thinking 
any continuity. He is Everyman a 


him as having 
needs protec- 


‘tion on the part of tesponsible professionals to — 


police themselves. And | include us. There has to 
_ be regylaticn, and that is provided in our country 


_ force — 
- Here is a potential for interesting power plays. In 


ae 


rs e 5 
s ©, - 


__ ‘through two otner 7 interest parties, both at the 
level of state government. 
The: sixth interest group is the (eGuiaivd—abe 
most overtly poiitical of the bodies we have to 
consider. It is the state legistatures who are large- 
ly responsible for.the laws and regulations which 


. 


. govern and contro! continuing education of 
professionals, just as they have traditionally con- — 


trolled the original ‘first licensing of such groups. 
There is another kind of national countervailing 
national professional associations... 


order to practice, 8 doctor must get the blessings 


- Of associations, and, in the first instance, be 


licensed to practice in the state he chooses. There 
is no such thing as a national license. There may 
“be reciprocity between states ‘in various fields, but 
essentially state control is bane way we. regulate 
professions. ~ 


So legislators exist as a sixth interest group * 


which stand to gaia from their supervision of the 
process of continuing education for professionals 
that is part of relicensure. ’ ’ 

Finally we have the boards and reg latory 
agencies which are typically part of the ex jutive 
branch of ‘state government. These police 


* professional activities. Sometimes they are close- 


ly related to consumer Eeaghies . In California, the 
Department of Consumer Affairs controls many 
regulatory agencies, ‘although not ail. .Certain 


boards are dominated by professionals on the . 


boards. This means the fox is set°to guard the 
chicken coop. The problem for those of us con- “ 


cerned with this issue is to be as clear as possible — 


about the reality of the composition of such 
boards. It will be necessary to go over the ground 


, one by one, profession by profession, state by 
_ State. Véry. little is written on the subject. 


Professor Houle will do the first broad, com- | 
parative study. Clearly, from the point’ of view of 

* practical politics, it would be useful in each state 
to develop a comparative study with other states, .. 
particularly those with nea economic and 

, Cultural patterns. | . 

Well, where in all of this is the adult educator 
who doesn't get much of a chance to take a group 
fo Puerto Rico, Arua, of Hawaii, unless, of 
course, he is happily praciicing adult education in 
that lovely state? I'm not sure we are still ahead Of 
the game. It has moved 80 fast lately. 


e 


One thing 4s certain. No matter who you are, — 
_ university extension administrator, a community 
college person, public school -adult educator; 
whether you work in labor unions, church groups, 
* or libraries, the most important thing is to know — 


O, 


iy 

yout ensmies and friends. You do have friends in 
this effort. There is the possibility of a con- 
solidated and cooperatiye undertaking in the 
public sector. Realistically, I'm constrained to 
think that. ambition and greed or even a simple 
desire to live well, are important in people's out- 
loo’. But people share a sense of obligation and 
responsibility, implicit inthe nature of a profes- 
sion. | cannot believe that even in medicine doc- 
tors are withqut a residual sense of shame. After 
all, we are talking about continuing protessionat 
. education. While a profession gives one a living, 

- one owes a profession one's life. 
| So, let me quote that most eloquent spokesman 
for our own profession, R. H. Tawney: “The pur- 


pose of an adult education worthy of themname is — 


. “dt merely to impart reliable information, impor- 
tant though that is. Tt is still more tq foster the in- 
Pe oe tellectual vitality to master and use it so that 


‘ knowledge becomes not a burden to be borne or ° 


a pessession to be prized,. byt a stimulus to con- 
structive thought and an aida to.action.” 


\ “Prot. Houle expects thé book, Serie Professional 
\EducationPte be nes by Jossey-Bass in mid-1977. 
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"gross fire some recommend the elimination .of - 


. specified requirements. Essentially, certification 


accountability- minded public groups, and even 
employers ‘and professional associations: in the: 


certificates, others the extension-of access to cer-.- 
tificdte. programs to individuals, more’ vigorous. 
certification criteria, including mandatory periodic 
renewal. Though seriously challenged- o1 § 
educational, technical and legal grounds, cer- . ‘ 
tification continues to grow, affecting ever ine 
creasing numbers, of people ing new and old : 
professions. fe Hig a 
Should there’ be certification? At issue is”. - 
whether everyorié should have the right toprac- oe 
tice — or alternatively, whether the right to prac- 
tice should be™ limited :to those who satisfy 


rests.on the simple premise thatthe public can 


“protected from poor services if only those whe . 


ABS TRACT 0 ; 
Cortiticates based on schooling represent social Status 
* differcrces — not differences in skill or performance. Man- 
dating continued schooling for recertification simply begs the- 
task of assessing, competence and destroys the dignity of _ 
» directing one's own learning. These are the issues as Kathy 
»* Rockhill (Pentield) sees them. P 
The adult educator and the consumer, she says, havehad : 
* little intluencg,on certification standards, validation of certifica- 
- « tion procedures and, ultimately, the competencies available in 
- a service-o’iented society. . 
Howeve:, the courts have had an impact. ‘An itustration is 
the decision in Griggs v. Duke,Power Company, in which Chief v 
". Justice Burger conciided: “Diplomas and tests are useful ser- 
. vants, but Congress has mandated the common sense 
propos.ticn that they are not fo become the masters of reality.” . 
Government, too, “ag, had an influence, a3, for example, ’ 
through the .Social Security Act of 1972 that established 
Professional Standards Review Organizations among pees in 
federally-supported health care institui‘ohs. : ’ 
Ms. Rockhill believes that adult euucators can have. their . 
greatest impact by “working toward the developme::t af con- © 
sumer intelligence,” fo enable laypersons to decide whether 
they need a service and, it $0, to choose among alteinative cae 
services. 
To build systems of consumer Competence, she propdses 
" that continuing educators: 
“1. help build new linkages among consumers, reguiators we 
orofessional associations; 
2 adapt the delivery of information to the learners’ Nitti 
learning styles, time, residence and values; and-~ “he 
. - & Create new rewards for institutions that develop Consumer 
competencies. ee? § 
These, tasks, she admits, are immeasurably more difficult *", 
than simply accommodating the demands of mandatory con- .- 
tinuing education. ~s 


The ‘issues are rooted in the problem of cer- . 
tification and education as the mandated means 
of acquiti competence. Certificates and 
degrees have been challenged as irrelévartt to 
effective performance and as discriminatory. - 
toward Certain groups within the population.’ 
Criticism has come’ from commissions, 

Oe ae y 


.- 


dards. ‘ 


have been well documented. In the United States, 


. (5) perpetuate a vast: education 


* liberties as we are forced to gubmit to certain 


meet designated requirements, are permitted to 
practice. The difficulty is that while the rhetoric is 
one of service to the consumer, the reality is one 
of furthering the interests of self-serving 
professionals in their drive for social’ status and 
control over an occupational field. As a conse- 
quence, educational’requirements have been, es- 
tablished which cannot be demonstrated a , @S- 
sential to effective practice, but which. serve the - 
‘purpose of limiting practice within most-service ik 
areas, Givén the dutonomy of the professionals in 


. 
oe? 
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_ establishing certification standards, this was an «i 


inevitability. Although the Consumer is the in- 


_ tended beneficiary of certification, rarely is‘he in- ~ 


volved in the process of enn certification stan-- , 


ee 


The* negative consequences of certification 


certification serves to: (1). défine sociat class ° 
status: (2) sort eind select out pedple for jobs or to 
join the ranks of tte’ unemployed: (3) determine | 
who will have access to knowledge: (4) increase i 
public dependence upon the services of experts 
enterprise. | 
directed at turning out certificate-holders rather’ 
than educated individuals; and (6) limit our civil 


rituals or professional services which may. not be 
of our choosing. | 


“True, certificatian has had positive effects as dl 
well. Within certain parameters, the public is 
assured of competence. Professionals have been . 
encouraged to jupsrade themselves. New ‘ 
knowledge has improved the quality of- service in 
soctety. But at what price? 

Today, with the trend toward mandatory study 
as a part of relicensure requirements, we face a 

oe 
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can't have 


new threat; comp sory lifelong sieaton and 
with it the demjse of adult education as a fluid, 
open, voluntary field of educatione’ endeavor. We 
both ways. We can't be both voluntary 
and compulsory because the minute we're 
st sd important enough, everyone else with a 
ad interest will define what we do. As we hase 
this is already happening. - 


have serious reservations about cer- 


we must reckon. The question is how? As 
ult educators. we have a chdice: we can 
welcome increased certification requirements as 
the “gold cush of '76,” and provide mandatory 


continuing edycation programs sought by 
or.we | 


‘employers and professional associations; or 
‘can seek ways ot overcoming injustices within the 
system by (1) developing meaningful checks upon . 
professional centro! and (2) opposing dab 
‘ continuing education? 


| want to.focus on the latter alternative: In con- 


“sidering what we might do, | will look at certifica- 


tion: as a phenomenon within. society, at its 
celationship to professionalization and the idea of 


‘competence within a profession, \and finally at the 


dilemma it poses for adult educators: its violation 
oe our basic principles, and what we might do.to 
. preserve these by working toward the develop- 
‘ment of consumer intelligence as an alternative to 
mandatory ‘continuing education. Alternatives are 
di‘icult to identify. The thoughts | put forth’here 
_ are oreliminary. | look forward to the opportunity 
‘ to explore them further as we discuss the issues 
Aoday. 

Before | procetd, |.want to cudke clear that my 
argument is with mandatory requirements which - 
cannot be demonstrated as essential to effective 
, performance. | de not argue with the provisicn of 
opportunities for‘. ontinued learning — or even 


’ with periodic testing, provided that the required 


. tests'can be validated as discriminating belweah 
cqampetence ‘and incompetence. 


a) recognize that it's a phenomenon with“ 
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EDUCATION, CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE a 


N THE SERVICE SOCIETY 
” Certification is so integral to our dijewniiany of 


* tite that it is difficult.to imagine a society without 
. some process of certifying which does not border 


on complete anarchy. We've built a mystique 
around certification and, in so doing, lost the sim- 
ple truths of the past. Stete control of certification “ 
is a recent phenomenofi..Although the first licen?” 
sure laws were established in 1890 by the states of 
Virginia and New York for nurses, it was/not until . 
after World War Hi that certification came into its 


_ Own. Within 30 years, certificates have become a 


we 


”. . 


basic organizing principle of society. The Direc- 
‘tory of Professional and. Occupational Licensing 
indicates that there are approximately -500 
licensés in the US. with another 2, 000 local per- 
mits of ‘various kinds required.' Apparently, we 
aré considered, increasingly incompetent to han-» 
dle more and more of our lives. 

The certification boom reflects the transition 
from a ‘g0ods-producing toa service-producing — 
economy. Whereas in 1940, the labor force was \, 


about evenly distributed between the goods and \ 


service sectors, by 1980, it is estimated that 68% 
of the labor force will be employed in the service 
“sector. Our increased dependence upon services 
has prompted Gartner and Reisman to label the. 


post-industrial society as the’’service society.” 


Even Daniel Bell, autttor of the Post-industrial 
Society notes that: 
“a post-industrial society is based on services. 
Hence it is a game between persons. In- 


dividuals now talk with other individuals rather_ 


» than interact with machines; and thig is the fun- 


damental fact of work in the post-industrial 
society. If an industrial suciety is defined by a 
quantity of godds that mark a standard of living 


the post-industrial society is measured by the ~ 
services and amenities — health, education, . 


recreation,. and the arts —: whioh are ‘now 


deemed desirable and possible for éveryone."? 
Givén theft growing importance in dictating our 


lives, I've been surprised and disappointed to dis- 
cover how little is known about licensing and cer- 


_ tification practices. Certification requirements, - 


which are usually established by £. ofessiona! 


"groups, vary across professions and have not 


e 


educators, but from the courts. Consumer protec- * 


been systematically examined. The same is true | 


for state licensing rules’ which also vary. for each 


occupational classification. Theoretically, license 
_requiréments are established by legislative: act, 


serving “in the public interest” as a check on 


professionally set certificafion requirements. In 


fact, the literature points out that licensing boards 
are composed of professional practitioners, so. 
there is an interlocking directorate between 
membership of state regulatory boards and’ 
professional associations.‘ 


Except for the rare event, educators and con- 


Sumers are not represented ‘in any of the - 
deliberations. That licensure serves to protect the 
consumer appears to be 4 myth. 


Systematic study of requirements, how they're: 
established and their consequences, appears 
necessary if we're to have an impact upon the 
process. So far tne lead has nof.come from 
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‘ tion rulings have been the most notable area of 


court activity; bUt none have had the potential 
ramifications of Griggs vs. Duke Power Company, 
a landmark decision in which the U.S. Supreme 


Court ruled it is illegal to use selection devices 


which are discriminatory in their effect unless they 
can be demonstrated as related to effective job 
performance. In the Griggs case,..13 black 
employees of the Duke Power Company 
challenged the Wonderlic Personnel Test, the 
Bennett Mechanical Aptitude’ Test and the high 
school diploma requirement. Adverse . affects 
were established, and when Duke Power Com- 


o pany*was unable to demonstrate: their validity. 


. 
A: 


their use was ruled illegal. Chief Justice Berger 
delivered the faIlowing historic cpinion: 


The facts of this case demonstrate the in- 


adéquacy of broad and general testing devices 
as weil as the infirmity of using diplomas or 


- degrees as well as the injigmity of using 


diplomas or degrees as fixed measures of 
capability. History is filled with examples of 
men and women who rendered highly effective 
performance without the conventional badges 


_ Of accomplishment in terms of certificates, 
diplomas or degrees. Diplomas and tests are’ 


useful servants, but Congress has mandated 
the common sense proposition that ald are not 


“to become the masters of reality. £ 
It pursued to its logical coriciusion, the GriggM™ 


decision could revolutionize education and cer- 


_ fication, making it incumbent upon those setting 


the standards to damonstrate their relationship to 
etfective practice. . 


One way in which certification has become the . 


master of.redlity has been in its use to prevent 


‘others from practicing. Originally permissive in 


nature, the trend has been toward com) ulsory 
certification and licensure.* A further encroach- 
, ant upon liberties has been ifthe designation of 
‘how one is to acquire the knowledge csemed es- 
sential to practice. Independent ‘study and ap- 

_Prenticeship have been virtually ruled out as alter- 
" natives, and ih their place, “approved” programs 
‘Of study have been established andrequired: Our 


ee institutions have been established as 


the means through. which certificates must be 
earned, with disastrous consequences for educa- 
tion, certification, and the ‘lower socio-economic 
classes who for a variety of reasons, have been 
excluded from formal schooling beyond high 
school. Tn < ‘ 


SCHOOLING AND CERTIFICATION 
Institutional accreditation, or the approval of 


progane tor purposes of certifying; is a wird 


‘ s 
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component of the certification-licenspre package. 
Criteria for accrediting have been subject to as 
much criticism as certification criteria and, again, 
professional aagociations are very much involved 


in the. process of setting standards. In part, the 


difficulty is that of trying to measure the quality of 
program outcomes, that is, their effectiveness in 
educating for particular competencies. Instead, 
the emphasis is upon structural considenations — 
like number of volumes in the library, faculty 
qualifications, numbers of courses required and 
hours put in. The preoccupation with structure 
causes program: rigidity and the development of 
forms and requ.rements which may have nothing 


\, to do with effective learning; worse yet, they may 
be dysfunctional to lnarning as they deter from the - 


ursuits of one's sel'-defined learning reeds, 


increasingly, schovling has been substituted © 


for certification, to the point that the two hava 
become virtually synonomous — that is, a par- 
ticular process of adquiring competencies is seen 
as a necessary and sufficient condition for 


. deciding that those competencies have been ac- 


quired. The award of certificates for a certain 
amount of schooling has resulted in the fusion of 
. Certification with schooling and led te the substitu- 


tion of years of ‘schooling completed for the © 


assessment of differences in expertise. Through 


accreditation, it is possible to contro! which in-. 


stitutions are recognized as legitimately 
educational and granted the authority to award 


’ degrees: As part of the certification process, ac- 


creditation serves to establish a monopoly over 
the recognized means of acquiring certificates by 
a limited access system of schools. 

Now we are engaged in the substitution of con- 
tinuing education requirements for certification. in 
their recent study of 14 professions, Strother and 


Swinford found that 41 states require continuing 
* education in one or.‘more of the professions © 


studied for relicensure or continued membership 
“in the professional association.’ California, Kan- 
sas and Florida lead with requirements in six of 
the professional areas; Minnesota, Arizona and 
- New Mexico follow with three each. The trend is 
snow-balling, and policies under consideration 
locally” and nationally for all of the professions 


studied. No one knows how actively the 486 oc- 


cupations and professions which were. not studied 
are considering mandatory continuing education. 


In all cases cited by the Strother report, the — 


emphasis is on: time ‘put in; there are no other 
criteria establis’ed for quality control. 
Relationships were difficult to ascertain from the 
limited number of cases studied, but tentatively, it 


looks as though continuing education is more. 


’ a 
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_ resist the temptation to speculate about these and” 


likely to be mandated in: (1) the older professions; 


_(2) those that are directly health-related or have 


legal interests; (3) those where private practice is 
the dominant mode; and (4). those where 
prefessional associations are the strongest. |'ll 


instead make a plea for further study to ascertain 
what interests are serveg by mandatory con- 


.__ tinuing education. - 


e 


“performance.” As pointed out by the HEW task 
force on Work in America, advanced and - 


Because the schooling system controls access 
to jobs and economic reward, social reformers 
desirous of establishing equality af opportunity 
have promoted certification for all, often by ad- 
vocating the elimination of standards. Seeing cer-. 


tificates as representing social status differentials 
- rather , than skill differentials, -reformers. argue 


either for the elimination of all certificates or for 
certification en masse. Since” essential skil) 
differentials ‘cannot be documented, minority 
populations are urged to put in enough tine to 
acquire degrees; through 4 misplaced sense of. 
social justice, pressure is put on educators to 
award degrees and certificates indiscriminately 
rather than to make certain that certificates do 
differentiate by expertise. Thus, the standard of 
perserverance often replaces irrelevant and ar- 
bitrary standards. 


The interdependence of certification and 
schooling-has been promoted by the escalation of 
educational requirements. Along with mass ceé- 


' stification, dver-certification 1+ a recent socia: 


phenomenon . which results in the .arbitrary 
Separating out of the haves and have nots through 
mandating “unique competencies essential to 


° 


' specialized degrees require more training than’ 


essential for job performance.® This practice is 
the target of the Griggs decision. Sometimes, the 


competence required is general among large. 


numbers in the population and can be acquired ° . 


without specialized training, and sometimes the 
requirement is superfluous to job performance. 
For~example, continuing education counselors 


““s may be required to have advanced counseling 


_ degrees when what they really need is knowledge 


* 


of community resources; to be able to listen and, - 


communicate — skills which can be acquired in 
many ways. A similar case might be made for 
other adult educators who increasingly are re- 
quired to have masters degrees, doctorates, and 
specialized certificates. 


Thé problem is one of level and degree of F 


specification; that is, how much general education” 
arid then how much specialized training is essen- 
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tial before ¢xperiential learning can be enough to 


bring about effective. performance? Ultimately,: 
, tasks and some skills must be learned on the job; 


what we don't know yet is what one must know 
before taking a job so that he can function well 
enough at a general level to pick up the necessary 
Specialized learnings. At some point, shouldn't 
ernployers be responsible for providing learning 
Opportunities and for assuriflg that effective ser- 
vice is provided? With regard to continuing 
education requirements, this becomes particular- 
ly important. To what extent can we show that for- 


independent learning once a person is |prac- 
ticing? If we are to mandate formal study, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to prove that it's essential to the 
* improvedypractice. » 8 


Rather than encourage everyone to obtain cer- 


_ tifigates, the breakup of the schooling monopoly 
over the means of acquiring certificates Would. 


seem a more fitting goal for reformers concerned 


_ mal study is more effective than experience and - 


about the social stratification effects of certifica-— 
tion. Open admissions, provided it does not mean . 


- automatic certification, is one approach. Another 


is developing ways. of assessing competence 
which are independent of the way in which it was 
acquired: “Non-traditional” approaches to educa- 
tion have urged the use of alternative assessment 
techniques for learning acquired through life ex- 


perience. Others are urging the reform of ,ac- . 


_Creditation, and- new policies are being @x- 
tablished for the accreditation of a variety of in- 
stitutions for’post-secondary education, including 
proprietary schools.® All of these efforts, however, 
fall short: While they open up access routes, they 
leave certification firmly in the hands of 
professional interest groups. One concern is that 


an-outcome. will be the bastardization of educa- 


? 


tion, as educators become testers and certifiers . 


rather than teachers. Only if certification’ is 
separated from education can the dignity of 
education be maintained, 

As an educator, my concern is witht preserving 
the dignity of all learning. My most basic criticism 
of certification is that it defines legitimate learning. 
Our’ federal policy toward edu¢ation mandates 
‘that learning be degree or certificate-oriented. 
There is no room in educational institutions for 
other than purposive degree-oriented learning. 
Nowhe.é is sh more cleariv seen than in our pre- 
occupation with dropouts, insistence that. ad-. 
missions policies be based on’ maximum 
prapability of corhpletion, and matriculation re- 
quifements. Certification serves as the base of 
policy in our. youth-oriented degree system. and 
reflects a value system which makes education a 
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public responsibility only if it contributes to 
economic development.'* Adults, those who do 
_ Not want or ae allowed to follow the 
educational lockstep, and those who want to learn 
for their own purposes, are not considered 
educationally worthy. Unless one is willing and 
able to formally matricutate in a degree or cer- 
‘tificate program, access to systematic study is vir- 
tually. cut off. Certification ‘thus defines legitimate 
learning and who is eligible to learn. As continuing 
education becomes the established means of 
recertification, there is no reason to believe it will 
not suffer the same ills as the rest of education. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Throughout its history, adult education has - 


been the most important alternative to the formal 
system of’schooling. This is not to say that is has 
not been involved with certification. On the con- 
trary, its development paralleled the extension of 


certification. University extension was built on the .. 


demand for teacher education; then business, 
~ engineering and a variety of professional fraining 
‘Needs were met. Usuaily, courses ‘for initial train- 
ing or professional upgrading were first offered 
‘through adult education; and, when they were es- 
tablished as a professional requirement, they 
were taken over by the formal degree granting 
_ System. Teachers colleges, junior colleges and 


' professional schools were esfablished to perform . 


the systematic training once conducted under the 

auspices of adult education. To fill the void, adult 

educators designed programs to meet the needs | 

of emerging professional groups, to provide part- \ 
time study for adults, to provide continuing- 
education for the already certified; at the forefront 
of innovation, they also designed an array of. 
avacational, cultural and general education non- 
credit programs. 


It is not in’ spite of this. history, but rather 


because of it, that ! urge us to beware. My study of — 


the history of University Extension in California 
taught me that the cloger the offerings are to tie 
interests of core education, the more likely that 
adult education will be controlled by the core. 
Review committees mandate the content, struc- 
ture and instructor qualifications for courses, in- 
sisting that they meet. core, specifications. As 
such, we exist merely to administer the programs 
which the core doesn't care to handle."' 

_ Téday the situation is even more critical than in 
the past. Unless it can find a new market, the 
~ educational, establishment will enter a period of 
decline. Adults have already been staked out as 
the new market, now for part-time degrees, but 
os : before long continuing education will be equally 


. 
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attractive, particularly if institutionalized as part of 
the educator's responsibility. This ‘is likely as 
education becomes a requirement for recertifica- 
tion and is considered an extension of core 
education. 


_ The assumption that once certified people are 
forever competent, has been a major weakness in 
the certification system. It assumes that all 
necessary knowledge can be acquired prior to en- 
try into the labor force and that practice will not 
advance or change over time. One-shop certifica- 
tion is a logical .outcome of the symbiotic 
relationship between certification and the school- 
ing system; the two systems suffer from the same. 
_problems. Just as there is little interface between 
schooling and I.fe, so there is little between cer- 
tification and practice. Hence, until recently, con- 
tinued learning has not. been: widely encouraged 
or provided for as an integral part of practice over 
the span “Gf an individual's carser:’ 

Accountability interests have forced recogni- 
tion of one-shot certification as contributing to 
professional incompeterice, resulting, as we've 


, seen, in the growth 6f mandatory recertification 
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and continuing education requirements. As we 
jump on the bandwagon, we risk building in a 
massive tifelong system of compulsory 
schooling.'? Recertification programs are being 
proposed which will perpetuate the faults of the 
current system; rather than developing ways of 
evaluating competence as it pertains to job per- 
formance, the emphasis is on attendance in con- 
tinuing education programs and the accumulation 


‘ ‘the same, learn in the same way~and will: 
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automatically be able to implement the informa- 
tion they have acquired. The knqwledge explosion 
alone makes it impossible to mandate what bit of . 
knowledge is the most important. Where flexibility.” 
is required to allow for the infinite varieties of 
- professional need, we mimic the standardized ape 
proach of the certification system. 


As it gains recognition as an important arena, 
adult education is threatened by the intrusion of 
the saine artificial unit measures as have plagued 
the rest ot education. The CEU symbolizes :he ab- 
surdity of education ‘in América. Urit ac- 
cufnulations will soon take the place of learning to 
atquire knowledge. True, lea 
have the stamp of ecco legitimacy — but 

. the stamp of institutional pproval worth 
the legitimacy of individual purpose?-Tt goes 
without seying that standardized unit re- 
quirements will make certificates easier to award, 
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rning endeavors will - 
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_ Tof centinuing ~education unite<(CEU! 8) far, £ Et 
‘everyone, an the naive ‘assumptions that all need <<" a 
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but to’what advantage if they are unrelated to the 
improvement of performance? 

The CEU is not. the only example_of the in- 
creased routinization-of adult educatidn. In addi- 
tion there is the move toward cértification of adult 
educators and the accreditation of programs in 


_ Ofder to be eligible to receive federal monies — - 


particularly loan and benefit programs for in- . 
dividuals. While the federal trend away from in- 
stitutional support and toward individual support 
is a great asset to educational experiences out of 
the core, it can also extend core requirements to 


the periphery unless new accreditation policies ‘ 
, an be established. In‘adult education, we're es- 
_ tablishing our own systerhs of accreditation — in 


the South, North Central and here in the North 
Western parts of the country. If you've found a 
way of avoiding the pitfalls of accreditation 
saewniere, please share it with'me. 


" PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 

Finally, if continuing professional education 
becomes mandatory on a widespread basis, adult 
educators will be cajled upon to perform the dirty _ 
» work of the professions, sorting out those whom — 
‘they will not sort out for themselves. Adult educa- 
tion will) become the gatekeeper for the 
protessions, getting rid of the undesirables 
through-admission policies, required attendance, _ ; 
established course requirements, and a failure’ 
system. Incredible though it sounds, this becomes ° 
more obvious when one looks at the role educa- 


~ 


.tion has traditionally performed for the 


professions. 2 


In their study of professions, many sociologists 7 
have poifted out that a very important -aspect ot 
education is socialization to professional norms. 
Through’ this process, peer loyalty is ingrained. 
Apparently meaningless educational re- 
quirements — such. as language examinations, 
memorizing the bones of the human body;-etc. — 
are extremely functional in providing the immi- 
nent possibility of failure and, through it, 
promoting a fellowship of suffering. In his study of 


* professions, Wilbert Moore points to the persis- 


tent possibility of failure as an important in- 
gredient in continuing occupational commitment. 
According to Moore: “Persons who get into 
positions of absoiiite security, with no need to ex- 
pose themselves to risk and uncertainty, in fact 
become occupationally unproductive. "3 Is con- 
tinuing” education to perform the role of 
gatekeeper? If‘one listens to the arguments put 


' forth in favor, of mandatory continuing education, = 
* it tertainly seems like it; how else are we to-be a 


check on the Somnprevence of eracttioners? 
el 4 ret 13 
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.. funds. After a long struggle for public influence, it 


- only controlled knowledge can confer power. It:is aos 


. Strength of the belief in professional expertise. - 


4 


In fact it'is doubtful that this will come to pass, 
for the professions are unlikely to let it happen. !f 
history is any indication, professional groups 
have no desire to see one of their own charged 
with incompetence. Ethical codes can exist’from 
here to doomsday, the research shows that: 
professionals will not criticize a peer in front of the , 
laity."4 Adult educators are unlikely to do the fail- 
ing if the organizations we serve don't want it 
done. 


We are freed from the threat of a formalized 
failure svstem, but in exchange perpetuate the 
myth of protection, as has been true in the case of 
licensure. In fact, the professions continue to con- 
trol. themselves. Autonomy is a basic 
characteristic of professions. It is rooted in the no- 
tion of professional authority: that is, , only 
professionals are competent to judge thair acts, 
for they alone have the necessary knowledge to - 
do so. Power derives from their knowledge; but 


difficult to counter the mystique of professional 
expertise perpetuated by professionals in their 
own: self-interest. They've fought hardtoestablish 
contro! over a body of knowledge, and to some 
extent they've succeeded, although the mul- 
tiplication and overlap of professional groupings 
makas anyone's claim to an exclusive domain in- 
creasingly suspect. 

’ The experience with Professional Standards 
Review Organizations (PSRO's) illustrates the 


PSRO’s were mandated by the Social Security Act 
of 1972 to review the case provided in health care | 
institutions that receive reimbursement from 
Medicare, Medicaid, maternal and child health 


finally appears that PSRO's will be limited to peer 
review procedures which include ‘requirements 
for continuing education - a boon for continuing 
educators. But who will enforce standards? 


Theoretically, a service ‘orientation: is at the - 
heart of what it means to be a professional.. The 
purpose of competence is \conscientious per- 
formance.: As suc’ 't should have two com- 
ponents: technical knowledge and capacity to 
provide quality service.. In actuality, all of the 
emphasis has been on technical knowledge, with 
it providing the base for the belief in the right of 
the professional to exclusive domain. Certification 
requirements ::emphasize technical knowledge. 


Effective client service is supposedly assured 


thraugh ethical codes which rarely outline criteria 
for performance and are enforced «nly in the . 
most scandalous instances.'® 


A major weakness of the certification system is 
that is has overlooked effective client service as 
an integral component of professional com- 
petence. For the cautionary admonition of the 
market place, caveat emptor, let the buyer 
beware, the buyer trust.'* We operate on the sup- 
position of a free enterprise system when two 
basic-conditions*for such a system are violated: 
there’is a virtual monopoly over services and con- 
sumers have no iniormation to help them decide 
whether they need a service or on how to select 
from among-services where choice is possible. It 
is in this area that adult educators can have their 
greatest impact, with effective consumer educa- 
tion and action programs serving as a check on 
~ the professional monopoly. Adult e.iucators can 
also insist that effective client service be built into 
continuing education and certification. programs. 
We can be at the forefront in designing programs 
for new professionals, which are consumer- 
oriented in approach. ~ 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES * 


As we look at the issue of continuing 
professional education, it poses serious problems 


° 


for adult educators. Given the marginality of our i 


field and dependence on the enrollment 
economy, it has been natural to seek a stable 
clientele: continuing professional education at- 
fords us this, particularly ‘f mandatory. But at what 
price? Mandatory continuing education violates 
the basic tenets of our field: those of voluntarism, 
- open access, learner involvement, multiple 
means, and meeting the needs of multiple 
publics. When we focus narrowly on continuing 
professional education, we lose sight of the larger 


problem — that of providing the public with the ; 


means whereby they can acquire the expertise es- 
sential for coping effectively with their problems. 
One way of doing this is to provide continuing 
professional education, another is to enable the 
public to acquire the information they need to 
evaluate services or to take care of themselves. 
The women's movement has given us models for 
- the latter. through consciousness-raising 
programs and publications in the areas of health 
and the law. 


Providing programs for organized groups is 


much easier than reaching an unorganized public. 
It is more difficult to provide programs for the lai- 
ty, or the. unorganized consumers of services, 
* than for professionals. But when we depend ex- / 
clusively, upon service to one organized interest, 
we risk the loss ‘of professional autonomy as we 
become the’ handmaidens of other professionals. © 
Agule ‘ot thumb js that the ‘more aigahizse the 
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consumers of a professional service are, the less 
autonomy enjoyed by the providers of that ser- 
vice.'* In considering our current dilemma, this 


‘maxim suggests that we place a premium on 


programming for the consumers of professional 
services; appealing to the lay publics can check 
the autonomy of other professionals while Tan 
forcing our Own. 

| am suggesting that we build in a system 
capacity for competence within those service 
areas now considered the exclusive domain of 
professionals. The education of the intelligent 


consumer Is one alternative to compulsory con- 


tinuing education. In place of proprietary notion of 
consumer protection which ultimately tell us what 
we can and cannot do, we might work toward the 
development of consumer intelligence, so that we, 
as members of a lay public, can determine for 
ourselves how we want to live our lives. 


Developing system «:ompetence is a problem in 
the dissemination and uiilization of knowledge to 
bring about social change. In his study of innova- 
tion, Ronald Havelock outlines seven 
characteristics for the resource, the* user, the 
medium and the message which can serve us as 
we think about the problem of cesigning change- 
oriented programs.'® These are: linkage, struc- 
ture, openness, capacity, reward, proximity, and 
synergy. Among others, they provoke the follow- 
ing questions which | hope we'll have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss. 


1) How can we develop linkages, not only with 
professional associations, but with 
regulatory and consumer interests as well? 


2) How can we provide a structure which will 
be consistant with the learners’ needs, 


learning styles and time limitations, while at — 
the same time providing for the 


maintenance of quality? - 


3) How can we remain opan to multiple, chang-. 
ing and even Sontlictive interests? 


, 4}: How can we diveon individual and system 
capacity in such a way that the rich on't 
continue to get richer? 


5) How can we develop programs which have 

geographical, structural and vatue proximity 
- to the resources and learners? 

6) How can we provide synergistic programs, 
breaking down existing monopolies and 
replacing them with multiple learning -ac- 
tivities, the sum or which is greater than their 
iAdividual components? (Reward, the 
toughest question, I've saved for last.) 


' ’ = 


i ei 
7) How can we provide a reward system to 
. develop programs for consumer intelligence 
* — an advocacy form of programming which, 


if effective,is bound to develop the ire of | 


professionals? As Milton Stern repeatedly 
reminds us, continuing professional educa- 
tion pays our bills and mandatory education 
will. do it'-even better.'* Are there any 
_ fewards in resisting the ‘lure of i.andatory 
- continuing education?. 
To these, | would add two last questions: 

1) How can we make continuing professional 
education open to public accountability? 

2) How can we prevent adult education from 
repeating the faults and mistakes of core. 
education? 

As | see it, our mission is to break down the 

mystique of the professional, of continuing educa- 
tion, and recertification. We can start by setting 


\ 


—~ — standards for competence which ‘include the 


client. We can educate the public to unfair prac- 
tices, ‘to their rights and to make intelligent 
choices. We can continue to develop alternatives 
to the schooling model for continuing education, 
and work toward developing performance-based 
models for assessing competence and designing -- 
learning experiences. Finally, we can continue our 
«heritage of developing multiple measures, multi- 
\ ple means, multiple skills and multiple chances. 
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‘CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
LICENSURE IN THE HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS 


Allen |. White, Dean, College of Pharmacy, Washington 
State University. 
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ABSTRACT 


Allen White, Dean of Pharmacy at Washington State Univer- 


sity, points out the trend in the health.professions toward man- 
datory continuing education as a requirement for relicensure. 
. He acknowledges the possible gap between knowledge and 


‘competent practice. But he suggests that professional groups 


such as the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
can help bridge that gap by certifying the quality of the con- 


tinuing education programs themselves. 
x 


_ ’ For-centuries the health professions have been 
regulated by legislation and administrative law. 

The general public believes that persons with the 
* responsibility -to provide for their health must 
possess and exercise special, qualities. Thus, 
licensure of health professionals.has been, and 
still is, an important governmental function. 


_Practically -all licensing laws for the health 


professions haye been based on the assumption _ . 


‘that specialized knowledge was necessary to 
‘meet minimum criteria for entrance into a profes- 


~ sion: Further, it had been assumed that, having 


once acquited special knowledge, a professional 
- would remain. competent for a lifetime. 

It is now generally recognized that this assump- 
tion is not valid; a professional ct continually 


* <4 update knowledge and be recertitied if the public 


~. Is to be protected, from incompeterce: During the 
past decade there has been a strong movement 
toward the development of both legal and 
: professional requirements to control the quality of 


practice over a life-time, not just at the time of en-— 


try. 

The health professions received a strong push 
toward mandatory continuing education in 1967 
from a recommendation of the Natiopal Advisory 
Commission on Health Manpower. It 
recommended that- “Relicensure should be 
granted either upon certification of acceptable 
performance in cont:nuing education programs or 
upon the basis of a challenge examination in the 
practitioner's specialty.” That point of view is be- 
ing widely accepted today, ‘although many resist 
the mandatory feature of the recommendation. 

Four broad objectives of continuing education 
programs for health professionals are to: 


1. Maintain professional competency. : 


2. l\mprove professional skills. 
3. Prepare for new professional roles.. 
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4. Deveiop interprofessional cooperation for the 
benefit of patients and the general public. 

’ These objectives assume that increasing 
levels of competence are required to assure 
quality performance. In fact,.standards of quality 
are continually increasing. Much is made of 
research in the biologic:| and medical sciences 
today and patients expect to reap the benefits of 
that research through greater professional 
knowledge and skill. Therefore, we must learn to 
deal with an expectancy for an ever increasing 
level of performance among health professionals. 


The methods by which health professionals 


= enter a practice generally are the same, although 


there are. differences in detail. Three basic st 
are: (1) to. graduate from an accredite 
professional school, 
propriate professional degree; (2) complete a re- 
uired amount of practical training; and (3) pass 
examination administered by “a legally con- 


. stituted board. 


amining boards usually have other legal 
responsibilities to control the erbngtes for the 


of competent practice. A measure- 
erformance.— rather: than just 
knowledge +-~ is a goal sought for relicensure. 
Thus, professional standards review 
organizations (PSROs) have been formed.and are 
now required by the U.S. federal government to 
examine the Quality of medical care rendered to 
Medicare eel sees patients. Peer review of 
professional practice is the essence of PSROs. 
In addition t basic licenses granted by legally 


constitutied agencies, many health professionals . 
hold specialty privileges granted by certifying 


boards created by professional associations. To 
maintain the right-to practice as a specialist, the 
by these specialty boards 
must be met dnd maintained. Practically all of 
them now require evidence of participation in 
continuing education programs for maintenance 
of specialty, certification. © = 
These developments have created a con- 


siderable demand for continuing education . 


programs for health professionals and uniform 
continuing education program standards. 


Retently the American Council on Phar- 


ery , er 


~~ 4 
Pd ad 1 


thereby acquiring an-ap- 


ome 


' 2a 


rae 


_- maceutical Education, the accfediting agency for 


professiorial education in pharmacy has taken on 


+ the responsibility for accreditirig pharmacy con-- 
tinuing ae programs. That Council is now 


in the proces#of: 


1. Developing criteria for acceptable C.E. 


programs, including an identification of: 
a. qualify~in. both program planning and 
development; 
b. competency in sponsors and teachers; 
c. procedures to establish and maintain per- 
- manent records of all continuing education 
units awarded. 
d. quality in course content. | 
2. Recognizing agencies, and institutions 
__ providing acceptable programs. 
3. Developing procedures to evaluate programs 
and: courses. is oi 


There is a great deal of. interest today in con- 


tinuing education as a means of maintaining com: * 


petency in the health professions. It is not univer- 
sally required for relicensure, but the momentum 
in th direction is gaining steadily. Physicians, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists and many 
Jpasaprotestionals are affected by this trend. 


Continuing « education in the health professions 
has become “big time” and is requiring a lot of 
' attention in the health professional schools. There 


is a need to continually develop expertise not only 


' to, meet the ever-increasing demand for C.E. 
programs, but also to improve their quality. Your 
interest in helping.us mee 

welcome. 


t those goals is indeed 
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A PROPOSAL FOR 4 
RELICENSING PHYSICANS 
IN WASHINGTON 


Kenneth C. DiehI, Administrator, "Professional Licensing 
Division, Department of Motor Vehictes, iis WA 98504 


ABSTRACT -- © 


_ - | 

Mr. Diehl, who administers the licensing of physicians in 
Washington, describes new state legislation authorizing the 
State Board of Medical Examiners to require ‘continuing 
education for relicensure. The Board has developed a 
proposal that details the hourly requirements, and the 
guidelines for meeting these prerequisites. In this case, the 
physician vouches for continuing education and peers certify 
competence and moral characte: 


b | 

Continuing education is of vital concern to all 
people in the healing arts professions.. This was 
borne out during the 1975 session of the 
Washington legislature. The law regulating the 
licensing of physicians ana surgeons in the State 
f Washington was amended to authorize the 
tate Board of Medical Examiners to establish 
regulations governing the, mandatory continuing 
education required of physicians applying for 
renewal of licensure. 

Responsibility for continued competence of 


¢ 


to provide only limited effectiveness. Under pre- 
~“ gent regulatory policies of the Professional Licen- 
sing Division for. relicensure, (1) a physician could 


engage in any form of continuing education, and 
(2) the amount and kind of continuing education 
obtained is left to the conscience of each physi- 
cian and, consequently, so. is the level of per- 
formance and competence. 

Since World War Il, medical information has 
developed so rapidly that the most conscientious 
physician is bewildered. This deluge makes the 
half-life of a physician's medical knowledge 
roughly five to seven years. Therefore, the State 
Board of Medical Eaminers felt compelled to 
promote, via legislation, a requirement for a 
minimal number of hours of continuing-education 
for relicensure. 


~ 


ment, and. compromise, the Board has 


te at leagt 50 hours of continuing” 


obtained in 
categories: ; 
(1) continuing. ical education activities 

“ with meee ae te 


t least three of the following 


_practicing physicians has been so fragmented as. 


* graduate trom medical school and never again . 


' After several years of discussion, disagree- 


tion annually; these hours must be. 
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, The Board proposed a limit ‘of 20 hours in. any one — 


(2) continuing medical education » activities 
with nonaccredited sponsorship. ‘ 


(3) teaching medical physicians or others in 


the allied health services. : 
(4) reading books, papers, Pupleations: Xx- 
hibits. =. 


(§) nonsupervised: self-assessment; self- 

_ instruction; specialty board examination 

preparation; quality care and/or utilization, 
review. 


of the five categories. These categories will be 


further developed in’ language accepted by the 


American Medical Association. 
In lieu of the hourly requirements, physicians 


may substitute (+) a current A.M.A. meritorious 
learning award, (2) specialty board certification, - 


_ or (3) programs of other organizations as they are 


s 


developed, reviewed and accepted: by: the State 
Board of Medical Examiners. . 

This program can be promulgated only through 
the Administrative Procedures Act of the State of 


. . Washington. The Act requires‘a public hearing on 


the proposed new rues and. ‘regulations. . 


The timing of this continuing medical education 
program is a key to implementation. Assuming © ~ 


that the new rules and regulations are approved 
and promulgated, the Professional Licensing Divi- 
sion must change its present administrative 
procedures. It-must shift from'the renewal cycle of 
once a Year as of July 1, toa staggered, renewal 


system-based on the applicant's birth date. This is 


the .only systern compatible with a continuing 


. education program. The administrative workload 


21 


must be spread over twelve months. Therefore, 
our development program is as follows: 
(1) Convert to staggered renewal of relicen- 
sure as soon‘as possible. 
(2) Notify all of those licensed to practice 
* medicine in the State of Washington, in- 
cluding those practicing in other states, of 
the new system. 
To receive credit for the hours obtained, the 
physician must sign a certificate attesting to his 
continuing education program, and send it to the 


Professional Licensing Division. In addition, the | 
renewal of the practicing physician's license will 


be contingent upon the acceptability of his per- 
formance by no less than two peers who, by con- 


sultations, coveragé, or similar mutual invoive- 


ment with identical patient problems, will certify to 
the competency and moral character of that 
physician. This certificate must also be received 
by the Professional ceasing Division Prior, to 


_ felicensure:) 


. 
ne a oe: ' 


The proposed rules and ‘tbauleione for the 
‘continuing medical education progrem in the 


* State of Washington will be presented at a public 


hearing on April 23, 1976 and, therefore, are sub- 
ject to change. 

‘In closing, | wish to say that the program 
des¢ribed is only a suggested approach. On the 
surface it looks workable. But, in no way, have we 
engineered the complete, patkage. 

Finally, | wish to quew from George Martin, a 
noted medical educaior: “Sporadic involvement 
in any kind of educational process is fraught with 
a decay cUrve of that knowledge that is directly 
related: to ,its use.” | say that any kind of 
Sacer nies program must be continuous. . 


j{-—--—— - fee 
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. Schools to help each other maintain quality education. The in- 


__ whether public or private, general or ‘specialized, 
- high cost or low, and of. whatever organizational 
; Structure the institution.might be. Accreditation as 


~ stitution on its own particular objectives: ‘and pur=..- 


‘and to be sure its actions are directed ioward 
” those ends. 


‘ education as continuing education. | think thé 
. know how high “higher” is or what it is “higher” a. - he 62 | ike ok 


‘think I-know,who the adults are who are often a ree ae rr ee 


. 


7 ACCREDITATION PROCESS i process of accreditation allows all of us to look at 


4 : the similarities and the differences among in- - 
See a aks ” situations and then to measure them against what _ 
rey &. : oraon . page ™ each individual institution says itis andis doing.  —s, 
Member hark ealigane Littell Schools, oe For the ‘public, accreditation assures “truth in 
Aasociation hools an leges:and Vice President, .° advertising”:. It tells the customer, the taxpayer, - 
Hiairen Pommunay Cekege: Miawey, Sveshngean "the tuition payer, and the student what the par-. ° 
ABSTRACT 2 : . ° ticular institution is. It not only tells the public what 


the institution is, but it also gives assurance that . - 


Dr, Gordon speaks of the voluntary as higher the expectation of the continued operation of the 


stitutionaF-accreditation process utilizes a team of colleagues | ___-_instution is good because it has a solid base, a 

help the institution access its educational program in - well-dasigned program, and the resources 
"relationship to its stated purposes. It is important to the con- necessary to carry-out the program. 

sumer. as it assures “truth in advertising.” ‘ _* “The processes of accreditation fall into two 


categories — those involving the. institution and 

those related to. the functions of the Assocation. . 

First, the institution is called upon to: ‘clearly iden- | 
tify its objectives and then assess the manner, ex- : 
‘tent, and quality of its fulfillment of them. The  * i 
process requires the institution ‘to look at itself 

critically in order to see how well it's doing its job. 


In - the United States, the accreditation of 
colleges and secondary schools.is essentially a 
voluntary, self-administered process. | think that 
is one of the principal reasons that our country 
has a very different approach from that existing in 
Europe as described by our moderator, Jindra 


bai Northwest Rassctation and the Western - -The process is generally the same for all in- 
Lesaciatio ha only: te editi ee aT stitutions whether they are community colleges, om 
apace are;t i only two sccreciting groupe “specialized liberal arts colleges,-continuing ,~ a 3 
with which | have had personal esis ie “= Sy education centers, graduate séhools, or private | 
will draw from that experience. ee - _* Uefeligious. institutions. Our system allows fora 
The purposes of accredition are varied: pur-. ee “great variety of institutions and encourages each *~ 
poses for the institution, for the Association, for to be different from others. a Why 
higher ediycation, and for you and me a. : The second group of pr eee Se. eiating ay (: 
members of,the public. The institution's purposes ~ ie: ha Anadolation. sa atcanee sth faba ch ies 
. . for seeking décreditation Reo eae up - stitution's self-study, sending a visitation! team to 
__.” Quickly: first, to foster .exceflence in. the kind . the institution to assess how well the institution is 
. education: which the institution otters; ‘and sec- meeting its objectives. The visitation team is a: 
.ond, to provide assistance to dther“calieges in cup of colleagues_from member institutions; 
understanding what its nature as a particular in- their sérvices are performed-without compensa. er -. 
stitution is. This holds true for all institutions — tion. ge? 


Accreditation is the best ‘approach yet used to 
assure quality education. Preparing for the visita- 
tion, r requires. some scurrying around not unlike 

getting the house ready for company. The com- 
es pany is the team which looks at the whole opera- 
on From an: 
is unique and successfyl. It requires much work . 
on the part of participa tts yet continues to be an 
effective, voluntary, self-evaluation PaCeORR: > 


« 


& process focuses the attention n of any y given ins, el 


poses. It’s helpful for an institution to statid: back: 
away from itself at least far enough to seé the “big 
picture,” to see what it's supposed to be doing 


- All of. higher education profits from the process a . 
of accreditation, and | look at “continuing . 
education” as . yquestionably being a part of the , ae yy 
higher education system in America. | view higher te : we 


continuing aspect is all encompassing. | don't 
than, but |. know what “continuing” means and.| 


associated wih enn education.” The. ae ie ve 
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THE NEED FOR CONTINUING 


EDUCATION. 
AND SKILL UPGRADING IN THE 
‘ELECTRICAL TRADES 


Mel Hitch.ock - Training Director, Southwest Washington | 


Electrical Joint Apprenticeship & Training Committee, Labor 
Center, Tacoma, WA 98402 ‘ 


~ 


XQ 

Mr. Hitchcock, @ ‘training director in the electrical trades, 
believes that his industry is responsible to eet workmanship 
standards. In order to provide workers who meet those stan- 
dards, the electrical Industry has designed a three-step 
program: 1) select applicants who meet general educsiion 
requirements, 2) supervise four years of apprenticeship train- 
ing, and 3) provide extension courses, in part, to help appren- . 


*Y tices complete the National Electrical Course. Mr. Hitchcock 
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asks “why should the state license our tradesmen?” He sees 


” 
, 


We believe that the qualified journeyman today 
will probably be tomorrow's unemployed electri- 
cian unless he keeps up with the trade by im- 
.Proving both his skill and knowledge. 

Three groups ‘in, electrical construction are: (1) 
the electrical contractors, represented by- the. 


¥ « 


The journeyman can keep up on his own or rely a 


on someone with the necessary teaching skills, 
materials and experierice. For this reason, trade 


; extension course’ are supplied by the National 


e 


/ 
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_ National Electrical Contractors Association, (2) - 
-” the Journeymen, represented by fhe International 


- @ 
Ld ‘ 
- 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and (3) the, 


public who need the electrical installations to fulfill 
their requirements. 


The contractor needs the skilled workmen to ~ 


properly install the complex electrical systems so 
that the public can be assured that their homes, 
businesses and recreation areas are safe from 
possible’fire or death caused by a form of energy 
which, yncontrolled, could destroy our world. 
For many years our industry has maintained a 
high standard of, skill and knowledge as a require- 
‘ment for journeyman status. Our journeyman 
training program includes three steps: first, the 
selection of applicants who meet standards for 
general minimum education; second, a rigid four- 
year scerenveerip program to learn job skills . 
skilled tradesman, and 


unde? Of. O 


third, satisfactory completion of the Nationat Etec=———-——_ 
trical Course, in itself, a standard for the industry. 
The material: in the National Electrical Course is ° 
updatea annually through feedback to the | 
National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Com- 

mittee from. every segment of the industry. . 


° 


S 


! 


Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee; 
classes are held. reguiarly’ to assure accurate in- 
Struction. E 


We meet the current trend toward licensing of 


tradesmen with mixed emotions: For at-least 50 


years, our industry haa been licensing its own 
‘ peopie by requiring proof of skill.and knowledgé 


for employment. Why should we pay the state an. 


annual fee for practicing our trade? : 
‘On the other hand, the proliferation of people 


swith very little skill and knowledge has had a . 
negative effect on the integrity of our trade. : 


However, we are willing to help pay the costs in 


hope that the public will not have to suffer the loss © 


of life and property because of poor workmanship, © 


and ignorance. - 

Our combined challenge Is for everyone work- 
ing in the trade to learn enough about their work 
_80_that_legislated ‘requirements will be un- 
necessary. Ina constantly changing world and in= 
dustry; education is a necessity’ for survive 
. Without continuous-upgrading of knowledge; and 


o 


a true desire to improve oneself, throughout ~” 


career, today's achievernents will be tomorrow's 


memory. Too many people have devoted’ their ” 


lives to advance the skilled trades to allow that to 
happen. The (opportunity for even further im- 


provement is available through the constant striv: 
ing of today’s, and lomiarroy's, tradesmen ; ° 
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THE CONFERENCE THEME: 
Questions, Anewere;end Reffections 


Philip €. Moir ©” 
Program Director of Education Extension és 
University of British Columbia, 


“The heaionivient 
The following episode is a review of the ex- 
_ perience of a “typical conference participant”. 
‘~The setting is the. cdricluding plenary session ~~ 
- which: addressed the themes “Searching for 
Answers’: anid “Summarizing the Issue”. On stage 
» are the Chairman, the four panelists of the session 
‘on “Cufrent'Practices and Procedures” and the 
two keynote gs who had peceenied “Two 

" ‘Points ot Yiew" : 

Years. of” ‘contefencing ‘have ‘conditioned this 
participant to take notes for at least two reasons: 
~ to store up an arsenal of quotes for group discus- 
. sion’ sessions, and to sidy awake. Little did he 
" know that his slightly; more than casual scribbling 
_ would result in an invitation to compose a brief 
paper’ on “questions raised, answers ie 
stions not raised, and personal ref Z 

A tedious listing of the questions posed by ‘the 

ight group reporters must be avoided at all cost. 
. Consequently, your participant has deciJed to 
represent here a selection of: seven main’ 
questions asked by the groups, with brief com- 
ments on his understanding ‘of the ‘panelists’ 
responses. The questions are. broad and 
necessarily simplistic. Apart from synthesizing 
several similar questions, your participant felt it 
would be inappropriate to do much tinkering. If 
some questions appear not to be too well phrased 
it could be that that is the matter in which they . 
were presented. If the answers seem incomplete 
“or off-the target then that could be due. to the, 
nature of the reply or to the inability of your pag, 
wee to fully appreciate the responses. 

- One point more. It is a relatively sifnple task to , 
review one's notes of conference presentations 
and then point out.areas that were not questioned 
or ap; in glogsed over. It should be 
“kept in mind that the reflections have the benefit. 
hind sight and that ths questions, answers and 
*'  reflections—are subject: ‘to the influencé of in- 

- evitable bias. . ee Sa 


‘The Questions, and Answers; ce 
Ceh ually guaanieed by. mean of een 
sure? 


oes? “The consensus of the ecseaes appeared : io * : 
no. For 
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‘ample, a given continuing edugation.- aa 


We ma conclude that if a 1 particu course is 
based of reasonable institutional guidelines or — 
standards, minimum quality is assured, but there — 


- . is no provision for the evaluation of indtviduals 
‘who feceive the continuing. edacation units. 


_ According to Stern, reltcensure,is ‘a “yenedic- 


issued? 
° They are an indicator of ‘eile siandatiie set 


Minimal competency, is determined by ¢ ex- 
aminations based on set cdurses of ‘study.", 


oO 


of knowledge - and skills and potential oc- 
cupational competence. Performance, thqugh, 
or only be assessed by monitoring the field work: 
o OF the student or client. Logically, then, ex- * 
‘perience should ‘be a component_ ‘of-basic—— 
.qualification, _and_recertification should be 
n the basis. of behavior change and 
output and impact. an Bo a ‘ 
Who is the best judge of competency? ™ 
Those with a vested interest: In the learning - 
’ process '-, students, ‘teachers, "trainers ‘and 
employers must all participate in me evaluation at 


achievement. ae 


Interests in competency are. ‘pilivaileslb as in- 
aitated by the several constituencies involved. 
Recertification ‘evaluation procedures for judge- 
ment must be collegial and contractual. 


‘Stern pointed out that we have moved far from - 


the classical ‘and medieval university sie ll 
. where student power was integral. 

_ Rockhill noted that we ‘ust move tdward 

conipetency-based renewal or recertification 

processés. 

What are to be our atanderde with 
’ ‘technical ‘knowledge and detiverability? 

Reflection: The standards issue was thentioned 

several ,times fn the presentations and the ques- 

tion and answer-period; however, the responses. 
- to this particular process-oriented question, while. . 
interesting, failed to address the point. Two of the ° 
panelists’ remarks are reported in the Next wo 
brief pearape / 7 

Consumer n 
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Suid -be, tee} @x- 


‘#2 xs ample, by the interview process: Issijes ‘need to 


inst, “be talked, through, problems identitie 


-“ considered; dj; satisfactory goals identified and ex- 


, barriers 
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unit (Cc. E.U; " only as good as s the ie hd the. < Soe ac sa atgg rewources ‘assessed, Before adult educators _ 
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Aion", but tells us SOHNG, about individual perio 
_~ mance. ne 


Why are degrees and a il sompetency . 


by governments and professional boards. ‘ 


The certificate or degree. affirms the scciielion 5 
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Gan golve other people's problems they must 

develop effective strategies to solve their own. . 


- Reflection: This interesting question cught to have 


lead‘to more penetrating discussion. One possi- 
ble response would be to employ .an open 
systems context in emphasizing standarc’s for 
programmatic responses — the selection of. 
criteria with respect fo learner needs and the 


formulation of goals and objectives, the design of 


suitable programmes based on sound principles . 
of adult learning, the formulation of efficient 
delivery systems, and the formulation-of monitor- 
ing and evaluating procedures, . 


o 


What and how do we, seach 4 improve bias 


cy? fs 


‘First we need to. establish our: we to do 


* the instructional job ‘that ‘needs to be done. We 


must assert ourselves’ ‘atid wrest a significant part 


‘of the action — display a .,'maverick spirit” in 


Stern's words. We must not be “an ital ser- * 
vice for academia”. =| 

Reflection: Again the respondents made several 
interesting remarks, one of which is hoted above, 
but their comments were not really valid in terms. 


_ of the question. Given the broad and difficult 


nature of- this question, and the brief time 


- available for response, it is hardly ‘surprising thet 


the panelists did not get into the issues of content 


“ . and methodology in relation to’ upgrading 


knowledge and skills. It did strike this participant, . 
in retrospect, that the respondents might have 
focused on the word “competence” and then 
worked back to the "hows" and “whats”. The latter 
implies content and subject, and.‘there are an 
endless number of these. The former implies ap- 
proaches to instruction and learning and delivery 
systems, arenes open-ended question. 


Is certification @ means. of Himiting entry into 


professions and trades? 


Perhaps recertification is “het necessary,. 


' perhaps itis a roadblock to effective service. It 


may be argued that the user wants economical 
performancé and is not interested in certification. 
On the other hand, certification is a,means to in- 
sure improvement of basic workér skjlls for 
employment dnd consumer satisfaction”: 

There is_ no ‘question about it, trades and . 
professions need to recertify in order to preserve, 


_prétect and defend botti worker and consumer. 


Professions and trades take on a guild complex 


watch this closed-shop process fn terms of its im- 
’ 


pact on the sdciety and economy. } 
Adult educators, in the past, have been guilty at 


~ exclusiveness. This attitgde to some extent has 


,Clists. In fact, in the exper 
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lead to a form of paranoia and depression as 
others (often with Ph.D.’s in other fields) have 
moved_in: to take ovef and control continuing 
education and recertification in the professigns. 
What are the implications of certification on om: 
mative action? =_- 


Reflection: Apart frofn a general tall for. adult i 


educators to “get invdived” the final question. 
posed drew no significant response trom the pari- 
of this participant, ° 
over the course of the ple presentations and. 
in the'small groups, very little mention was made 
‘of the important area of affirmative action: And 
there are ~definiicly a number of critical im; © 
plications with respect to relicensure.. ° _ oe, 
Rockhill came the closest 40 linking 
education and affirmative action indver appeal for 
consumer. education and critique of elitist nd. 
closed-shop tendencies in the professions and © 


trades. She pointed out that one possible result of: * 


* <Agid | tertification requirements is the exclusion of 


. minority groups and. womén. by means of .. : 


arguments and policies ostensibly designed toin- - 
sure standards maintenance.: 

vitisa fact that there are eurrently oniy 27 native 
Indian teachers in the classrooms of Britis’: 
Columbia and that 50,000 native Indian childrsn 
attend publicly financed schools. Should we 
devise alternative orogrammes to move capable 
native Indian people into classrooms immediatety 
and continue their education on a recurrent . 
basie? Or should we treat native dndian teacher 
applicants like everybody else, and require. that 
they-‘complete a four or five year programme - 
before being certified and permitted to undertake 
teaching duties in their communities? Do we res- 
pond to a social need or place standards above all 
else? 


e 


‘Questions.not asked, or posed but nc aviee 


The following points and questions were eit 


adult 
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and exclude others when they control thejr Intake ~ 


of carididates. Consumers, through their elected 


. fepresentatives and voluntary agencies must 


— The suggestion that continuing educato 


not asked or igtroduced in the ) presentations . 
not addressed in the question and. ; 
sessions. They may well haye been di 
the small group and informal meetings, 
— The subject of “institutional relicerisu 
, Not picked up ard developed. It maybe 

have significance in: terms of the sta 

issue and the debate over C.E.U.'s. 


“adult education was not pursued inthe plenary — that contro! will occur through government 


' question and answer session. legislation? Hitchcock granted: that government . 
— A crucial question is what we as adult * intervention is necessary to-protect consumers, 
educators can do to reduce the possibility of ’ but responsible trades will insure that such in- 
the emergence cf a huge and uneieney ac- tervention is kept to a minimum by policing their 
crediting bureaucracy. own ranks and providing Sppemnnnee for skill ; eM 
- = What will be the social cost: of too rriuch : inpscrantant, 


pluralism and excessive competition for the - 

™——~ continuing education dollar among ‘colleges, 
universities, ‘ and other ‘programming agen- we “ane 

- cies? we aes ; ci 


* - 


— What are” the implications of the widespread . 
__use of the. continuing education unit in adult — : ‘ i 
_--~  educatior.? Will the C.E.U. become the stamp : : 
of approval? = ° . 
— Whose interests are served by mandatory a 
recertification? . ° ae ar 


.. — As Stern noted, if adult educators have been 
forced into an administrator-only function, 
who is to blame and what factors are at workin’ 
‘this process? ._. ae ' 

—' The consumer intelligence factor, introduced ’ 
by Rockhill as a means of checking the power . tO iss 
of professions and trades, did not get to the be bs 

', floor in the form of a question. 

Reflections: 


The Conference did not sadiaee the ralullbnatio . = 
between pre-service and post-qualification or : iA - 
, Post-degree continuing education. Continuing 
* educators in the professions and tradés focus on oR 
the latter to the virtual exclusion of the former. 
Therein lies two key problems: (1) motivating : = , * a 
: pre-service students or apprentices toward an ; — “ 
awareness of the need to continue their education di ; ° ; 
beyond basic training; and (2) the problem of . ger « Sate °° 
- ‘moving institutions into consciously linking pre- hn 
© service with continuing education, anci to in-* 
creasing committments tor recurrent education _ a 
programmes as’ a_ service to workers. and ~ : ; =e 
professionals. Adult educators need to become : arg 
~~ more concerned with the transition period from a 
.$tudent-intraining .to new journeyman or ~~ on 
. professional, in the context of the lifelong educa- 
, tion continuum. ts a ee 
Rockhill stressed the problems ghacciane with - 
7~ ° the-“closed shop" mentality and the attendant un- . 
_ ‘willingness to be accountable to society. But the } oe ee 
matter was not pointedly addressed in the ques- aH wR SS : : ne 
/ tlonrand answer session. Would anyone disagree _ ic: re : : 
that accountability is a social and ethical respon- quam  ., 
sibility of a trade or profession? Would anyoné 3+" an ae 
disagree that public bodies should havea part to e Cote os 
play: in standards ‘control? If trades and . , ey (° . > ihe 
‘professiong do not ‘themselves provide clear Peer ee as ; 
- evidence of accountability, should we not expect . ee: 
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A RELATED CONFERENCE 


“Mandatory Continuing Education: Prospects ° 


“and Dilemmas tor Professionals” was conducted 
‘February 26th and 27th, 1976 in. . Chicago by the 
Ottice of Continuing Education and Public Service 
of University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. For 


more. ‘information about this ‘significant Midwest 


_ conference, you may contact: 
Donald E. Moore, Jr. 
Area Health Education System. 
302 East John Street, Suite 1706 
Champaign, Iilinois 61820 
Proceedings will be available in May, 1976, for 


*. $10.00.. ‘Please contact Don Moore to reserve a 


copy. ° 
* Speakers at the conference included Robert C. 
Derbyshire: Executive Secretary of the New Mex- 


. Ico Medical Examining Board; William H. ‘Selden, 
Consultant in Higher Education and Heaith’ 
Professions; Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Educa-. 
stion, University of Chicago; and Alan B. Knox, 


Associate Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 


- University of amos at Urbana/Champaign. 


acauEanaNoR OF CONTINUING 


EDUCATION 


The Continuing’ Education Council was incor- 
porated in 1974 to identify high quality in con- 
tinuing education programs and to vouch for it. 

The Councfi defines continuing education to’in- 
clude “further development.-of human abilities 
after entrance. into adulthood.” 


Any organization that has offered continuing 
education courses for at least two years may ap- 
ply for accreditation. 


The accreditation process ‘includes five steps: 
application, analytic self-evaluation, on-site ex- 
amination by a seven-member Accrediting Com- 
mission, decision and possible listing. . 


For more information, you may contact Homer - 


Kempfer, Executive Director, Continuing Educa- 
tion’ Council, 6 Nerth Sixth St., Richmond, VA 


eee (804) 648-6742 Pt 
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RELATED STUDY. , 
The American “Couriil on Education, with 


support tromthe-Carriegie-Corporat'on ‘of New 
York, has undertaken a two-year study to define a 
unitied system ‘of credit and credentials... + 


The ACE Task Force on Educational Credit and 


Credentials will (1) develop a philosophy ‘and 


theory for credit and credentials and (2) formulate 
practical. definitions that. ACE will recommend. 


, 


The work will apply to ‘baccalaureate: and’ ~ 


associate degrees in arts and sciences and = to. 
vocational-technical studies. 


Tha Task Force’ expects to de-emphasize time 
input and, instead, stress learning outcomes. Its 


_ recommendations will relate also to crediting ex- 


periential learning. 6 ° 

Among the Task -Force members are Cyril 
Houle, . Professor - of " Education, University. of 
Chicago, and Kenneth E. Young, President, Coun- 


_ cil on Post-secondary Ac-reditation. ae 


For further intormation, you may contact Jerry . 


-W. Miller, Director, Office on Educational Credit, 


American Council on Education, One Dupont Cir- 


cle; Washington D.C. 20036. (The Office on’ . 


Educational Credit, formerly the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences; has 


. 


GED Testing Program and _ of evatuating formal. = 


assumed the CASE anand t edministering t the* 


military training programs 
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: BIBLIOGRAPHY Pas 
<a JomnriRICATION CREDENTIALING, 
: LICENSING AND THE RENEWAL 

; PROCESS f ‘ 


# st 


gored by NWAEA and WCEA. The staff of the 
“ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education 


- adult educators. Like others jin the Series, this 


' to’ Journals, in Education {CIJE). The items 
; generated‘were subjected to examination: Those 
‘which. appeared. to have general applicability or 
utility were selected for inclusion in the 
‘bibliography. However, document selection is 

* founded upon examination of only the title, 


a 


more specifically relevant documents might do 


ae the subject at hand. ” 
‘Most..ERIC documents may be viewed on 


. > left corner of each citation corresponds to the 
microfiche. Use this number to order’ copies of 
documents from. the ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service. One RIE item has no ED number, as 
it is being processed. Use the CE ‘number, 

Items having EJ numbers. are journal articles 
and are not available on microfiche or from EDRS.. 
Obtain copies ‘of tHe journals themselves at your 
library or from thé publisher. 


ce numbers, congult the number of pages for the 
oF document, compute the price from the schedule 


add postage ($.18 per 100 pages of paper. text or 
$.18 per 3,360° pages of microfiche text). and 
‘Prepay the order. — & 


e° Ss i Microfiche Biices . 

os F Pages” eA Prices 
"4-479 + «$0.06 
480-575 “°°. 0.92 
576-671 1.08 
672-767 1.23 
- Add $1.58 for each ad- 


" ditional 96-page incre- 
ment or fraction. 


i: as 


This bibliography has been developed for this. 
“Conference on “Issues for a New Decade,” spon- 


Produced this bibliography, which reflects the “ 
* needs of this Conference and a larger audience of: ° 


bibliography is the result of‘ computer search of. 
Resources in Education (RIE) and Current index — 


‘descriptors, and abstract. Users searching for , Professor and Associate ‘Director 


well to cdnduct an ERIC search goared precisely . 


microfiche in one of over 500 libraries throughout ~ 
the country: The six-digit ED number.in the upper” 


To: order documents, beginning “with ED. 


below for either microfiche. or paper copy (HC), ~ 


v 
4 > 
*% 


e* 


< Paper Copj Prices ~ a 


Pages ' ieee 

“ 1-25 $1 .58 

aie 26-50 * : . Tbs, 
ee 
7-100 6" ° 443° 


Add $1.27 for each’ad- 
ditional 25-page incre- . 
ment or fraction. | 


Order from:, ERIC Docurnent Reproduction Ser- -’ 


- » vice (ERDS) 
P.O. Box 190 . 
Arlington, VA 22210 


Note that the abstracts are generally se- 


quenced by date. ‘Author and title inc ‘xe follow - 


the abstracts. A numbér in an index is yea citation 
number of that abstract. 


John. A. Niemi 
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ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education. 
DeKalb, Iilinois _ 


“February, 1976 
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1 / 0 032 466. a 
Frasher, Richard. Dempsey 
AN APPRAISAL OF THE STATUS AND FUTURE 


OF THE CONTINUING EDUCATON (NON-. 
CREDIT) FOR ENGINEERS IN THE: UNITED ‘ 


‘STATES .: 


i 1 


State 
1969 . 


University, 
* 82p;, 


Bette 


bus. “M. A. “Thesis. 


’ Discriptors, Attendance, Business; "Educational 


Needs, Educational Responsibility, 
"Engineers, *Evaluation,. Federal Govern- 
; ment,-industry, Masters Theses, “*Noncredit . 
» Courses; Obsolescence,. Professional 
' Associations, 
Education, Universities “ 


The current Status of noncredit continuing 
‘engineering education is described and criticized . 
{to facilitate the planning of future activity in this 
field.: First, in. a review of. the background and 
Current nature of continuing education in general, 
it is shown that rapid technological change makes 


periodic continuing , education. imperative for |. 


engineers. Pertinent findings.of the joint advisory 
committee or continuing engineering studies, and 
its recommendations for future action by univer- 
sities, industry, technical societies, and the 


| federal government, are cited. In addition, con- 


tinuing education in the fields of commerce and 


‘ medicine is briefly reviewed and assessed. It is 


concluded that future emphasis should be 
directed toward: organization and program 
development at a local rather than national level, 
under the direction of-local planning groups. 
Ultimate. responsibility should rest with the 
engingering societies, (Author/LY) 


2/ ED 040 295 - ; 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES AND ASSOCIATION CRITERIA AND 
PROCEDURES FOR LISTING BY THE U.S. 


-COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION AND 


CURRENT LIST 


Ottice of Education (DHEW), Washington, DC. 
Bureau of Higher Education 1970 13p 


Descriptors Academic Standards, “Accreditation 
(Institutions), Colleges, *Criteria, -Health Oc- 
cupations Education, 
tion, Secondary Schools, State Standards, 
Universities _ 


| Accreditation in the United States is a “unique 
| device_of voluntary, nongovernmental, peer 


| evaluation for the certification of institutional and 
| program quality in. education. The functions, 


| procedures, and types of accreditation, the role of 


*Protessional Continuing ‘ 


“Professional Associa- ~ 


— \ 
the U.S. Office of Education, and the National 


‘Commission, on Accrediting are. briefly described.: 
Detailed information is<given: concerning: Le" 


procedures and criteria for recagnizing bodies as 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies .and 
associations. A list of 41 accrediting agencies and 


associations’ is included, arid 13 agencies and 


associations are identified_.for their preaccredita- 


tion authority. To ‘facilitate determination of - . 


eligibility for federal assistance, specific criteria - 
for _fecognition and a list of accreditin 
associations for nurse education at are in ii 
cluded. (CH) 


~~ 
* 


3/ ED 049 398 ~~ : 


hliger, John; McCarthy, Colleen | 
LIFELONG- LEARNING OR LIFELONG : 
SCHOOLING? A TENTATIVE VIEW OF THE. -; 
IDEAS OF IVAN ILLICH WITH A ParTATEN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY = =_—* a: 
Syracuse University, New ek ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult Education; Syracuse 
University, New York, Publication Program in , 
Continuing Education 


to«é 


‘ Descriptors *Adult Education, *Adult Educators, 


Annotated Bibliographies, “Continuous 
Learning; Developing Nations, Educational in- 
novation, “Educational Philosophy,, 
Educational Problems, Literacy ‘Education, 
Opinions, Organizations (Groups) \\ 


Identifier Center for Intercultural Documéntation, 
Freire (Paulo); Illich (Ivan). —» \ 


\ 
\\ 


Recent writings on the life and thought of Ivan 


. Illich are summarized in this paper. Attention is 


focused on his missionary ‘training activities, his 
subsequent involvement with the center for inter- 
cultural documentation in Cuernavaca, Mexico, 
and the_influence of a Brazilian adult educator, 
Paulo Freire, on lilich’s social and educational 
thinking. Finally, Illich's own views n' public 
education and the learning process are/set forth. 

He calls for the abolition of compulsory schooling 
in view of what he considers the idolatrous 
worship of formal education and certification, and 
the institutional failures of education, arourd the 
world. Illich also urges that the drift of adult 
education toward institutional status be reversed. 
to help make way for informal ‘educational 
networks based on mutual inquiry and on lifalong 

access to educational opportunities on one’s own | 


* choosing. Included are 157 references. (LY) 
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. 4 + ED 067 467 ae 
Terry, David R,; and others 3 
FOR TEA c HER Ss; 
VOCATIONAL ‘EDUCATION SHOWS THE WAY 


ae ~ Minois University, Urbana, IL Bureau of 


P 


“Educational Research Jun72 220p 


“Sponsoring Agency Illinois State Office of the 


a 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


ae , Springfield; National Center for Improvement 


” of Educational Systems (DHEW/OE), 
Washington, pe 
Descriptors Ability Identitication, ‘Cainer Educa- 
tion, Concept Formation, “Conference 
Reports, Educational’ Needs, | 
' Philosophy, ; 
*Protessional Training, Questionnaires, 
Teacher Certitication, Teacher Education, 
‘Teacher Educator Education, 
Development, *Vocational Education 


This report, which grew out of the Second Illinois 


Vocational Teachers Competencies Conference, 
presents the findings of the first two conferences 
for teacher educators and administrators in 
vocational education and is intended to serve as a 


means of motivating continued development of a ~ 


philosophy: toward (1) competency-based 
teacher education programs, (2). curriculum 


development based on the current needs of 


vocational teachers, and (3) policy and legislation 
regarding teacher education and credentialing. 
Despite problems in defihing teaching competen- 
cies and agreeing on appropriate levels of com- 
petency for different teaching roles, teacher 
education curricula must provide the teacher 
with basic competencies both for’current and 
future educational needs. Vocational educators 
also have diffichity in determining the relative im- 
portance of the potential competencies. Perfor- 
mance criteria in teacher certification and teacher 
education stress accountability, yet do not con- 
stitute a sufficient basis for achieving role expec- 
tations and teaching skills. Sixty usable survey in- 


struments returned by conference participants i 
ranked competencies and where to obtain them. , 
Results of the questionnaire are given in the ex-_ 


tensive appendixes, which include eight speeches 
and sunimary reports from the conference. (AG) 


Educational — 
"Performance Criteria,- 


‘Vocational — 
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- Dubin, Samuel S. 4 : : po: 


OBSOLESCENCE OR LIFELONG EDUCATION: A 

CHOICE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL “yt 

The Pennsylvania State ‘University, University 
Park, PA 16802 1972 ° 35p; For 


publication in’ the American Pe DOII, May. 


72 


. Descriptors Adult Counseling, “Adult Tiere. 


Bibliagraphies, “Continuous. Learning, 
Educational Technology, Evaluation Needs, 
External Degree Programs, *Human Services, 
‘Leadership Training, 
"Professional Continuing Education, 
Professional Personnel, “Psychological Ser- 
vices, Psychologists, Research Needs, 
Residential Programs, Self Evaluation, Skill 
Obsolescence, Technical Reports’ 


Life-long education, in which the learning process 


is continuous and unbroken, for the professional 


is discussed from the standpoint of obsolescence, 


its symptoms and causes, and present efforts to 


cope with.it. The concept. of half-life is used to 


-~ describe a professional's eompetence,.and it is 


Stated that the two factors that are most promi- 
nent in hastening professional obsolescence are 
the rate of change and the addition of new data 
and knowledge. Two examples of coping with 
teacher obsolescence,’ in Japan and Great Britain, 
are briefly described. It is bélieved that psy- 
chologists possess specific skills by which they 


can contribute to continuing education and, at the - 


same time, they may benefit by new employment 
opportunitias in this field. These skills relate to: 
motivation, adult learning, measuring and assess- 
ing professional competence, the development 
and use/of educational: technology, counseling 
adults (mid-career change and_ interpersonal 
competence, external degree programs, and 
post-graduate residential programs for 
professionals), research in continuing education 
(learning, adult development, communications, 
and: ‘organizational behavior), innovative human 
service programs, g' oup behavior and laboratory 


practice in group leadership, individual behavior, | 


the psychology of learning, and learning theory. 
Four: major national priorities for continuing 


education to which > psychologists can make: 


- significant contributions are: program. planning, 


leadership ‘development, -research development 


and high-priority items (child development, disad-. 
vantaged minorities, urban development, popula-- 


tion explosion, alcohol: and drug abuse, delin- 


- quency, violence, improved delivery. of human 


servis: and worker training). (DB) 
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vr) Stern, Milton A. Ohtiger, John, Comp: Rosenberg, Joel, Comp. : 3 L 
; A viEW FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY COMPULSORY ADULT EDUCATION 
ae Ohio State , ‘University, Columbus College of 
30 Nov 72 9p; Paper presented ; at NUEA Joint Educatibn Jan73 41 p ne 
HA ‘Regional Conference, San Francisco, CA, 30 : Descriptors *Adult Education, “Annota ed ‘ 
Nov72 = * a . Bibliographies, Career Education, Con- . 
‘Descriptors “Adult Education, “SContinuolis tinuous Learning, “Educational Theories, 
+ ., °° Learning, Credic Courses; Cultural Education, Health Occupations Education, ,*Protessional 
° “~-*Educational History, Eurqpean History, *Ex- —- - , Continuing at le “Bemenays, Soviaiae- 
tension Education, Higher Education, Non-, tion ‘ on 
credit Courses,” Professional. Continuing A ‘preliminary bislagtaaliy for a seminar on ‘com- * 
‘Education, Social Factors, Speeches, uarer: pulsory adult education is presented: .A total of 
‘sities, *University Extension ‘231 annotated ‘entries. are given. Entries are... 
+. Identifier Eleventh Century, Fifteenth Seiaid divided into four categories: (1) compulsory adult 
to Renaissance, ' Twelfth Century - A -education in general; (2) concepts significant to 
The future and past of adult continuing education adult education, including lifelong education, per- “ 
‘ are‘discussed. Four predictions-are made con- manent education, the educative society, the 
: knowledge society, “the learning society, career 
,  t, . Cerning. the future ofe xtension in the University: ailiieation baducati d societizait _ 
(1) within the next 20 years or so, the turning ‘over » Fecurrent education and socialization, ‘ 
“to the established units of the University the part- and the deschooling views of Illich and his . 
ae time credit, extended University, open University . - Colleagues; (3) compulsory adult education for - 
. activity; (2) the expanded development of con- professionals (not. contined. to-the health’ 
tinuing professional education as a major line of inte hee and (4) computsory adult educa- ; 
os extension work; (3) an expanded development of tion in the health professions. (CK) _ 4 
7 general cultural ‘education; and (4), the develop- ; ea 
fy ment of compulsory adult education. ne asa A ED 083 189 Spe 
day is said to be a time of change similar to that 
which prevailed in the Renaissance, in the 15th © PRACTICE GCEABIONEL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
and ‘early 16th Century. The heritage of the 
University is described by quotations from ‘Northwesern University, Evanston, UL Center for. 3 
Thomas| More's “Utopia,” by descriptions of - the Teaching Professions ~ Jul73 / aan 
University life in the 15th Century, and by descrip- ‘Sponsoring Agency. American Association of . 
tions of 1ith and 12th Century cathedral schools Theological Schools, Dayton, OH ; 
"and cloisters of Italy. These’ descriptions point up Descriptors ‘Certification, *Credentials, | 


the fact that at its beginning, the University was 5 


"Professional Education, *Professicnal Oc- 
primarily an action program in adult.and con- ; 


cupations, Professional Personnel, *Stan- 


tinuing education, me Nes oe ee dards, Teachers” 
eople in, search of knowledge to develop - 
Sahin to social problems. The next dimension ris seat a what tot the characters a oe 
_in Universities is seen as thé development of post- ies s = Lissette salad altel m sie 
professional, post-degree continuing education i © er et ace to tifl ed. and ‘SO 2 h , 
‘for mature men and women, with roots that go - OES CAT ECIOE SOS: 10051 and how are iney : 
back to the beginning of Universities. (DB) measured. It identifies and selects certain criteria . 
eal 9 common ‘to all professionals; then it details: 
a Pes various aspects involved in assessment and cer- 
\ “ ' tification. Some of these aspects are personality, r 


knowledge and ability to apply subject matter, 
_—___—_——— and job performance. A list of resource journals oa 
: and major associations and agencies contacted 
7 ; , and a description of procedures are appended. 
pe 3 we ' 
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‘ »Pitman, John C. , . 
COMPETENCY-BASED CERTIFICATION: WHAT 
ARE THE KEY. ISSUES? NEPTE WORKING 
PAPER #6 © ; 
“New England Center for Continuing Education, 
* Durham, NH + Jun73 26p - 


“Descriptors *Certification, : *Educational 
“Programs, *Performance Based Teacher 
Education, “Teacher Education, *Teacher 
Qualifications ‘ 


_ This paper is a brief overview of competency- 
"+ based teacher education (CBTE) and 
}, Competency-based certification (CBC). The -no- 


tion of requiring teachers to demonstrate certain -.: 


skills is examined in the light of questions on its 
long-range validity and utility. The author cautions 
against overreliance on CBTE and CBC due toa 
number of these unresolved questions. One of the 
key issues treated in the paper is the relationship 
between certification and the possible 
measurable specificity of behavior: (CL) _ 


10 / ED 087 974 
Sweeney; Thomas J.; Vogel, Fred J. 


CERTIFICATION AND LICENSURE 


73 21p : 
Descriptors Certification, *Counselor Certitica- 
vtion, "Counselor Evaluation, *Counselor 


Qualifications, *Counselor Training, 


Professional Associations, Professional | 


Recognition, Speeches, *Standards 


This speech points to the advantages and impor- 
tance of certification and licensure of counselors. 
‘It includes a general discussion of certification, 
certification requirements, and projections for the 
future in terms of counselor training. Also in- 
cluded is a background discussion on licensure 
and its implications, especially in relation to 
counselor accountability, as well as suggestions 
for the aes in terms of licensure. (LKP) 
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PROFESSIONAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT FOR 


CONTINUING EDUCATION. (PACE):, GENERAL 
INFORMATION FORMS z 
« ‘American Society for Medical Technology, 
Bellaire, TX Jan74 20p; ASMT fia 
ae vo, n6, pt Ve. 
Descriptors *Academic Records, “Adult Educa- 


tion, *Credits, Health Occupations Educa- 
tion, ‘ “Medical Technologists, Noncredit 
* Courses : 


ge 


“and ans 


‘Identifier CEU, *Continuing Education Unit 


r" xe ae, ” oe 


Identifiers CEU, ‘Continuing Education: Unit, ‘a: . 
dividual Education Units, Medical Technology : 


To provide a central, permanent file of contiriuing 4 


- education | credits. for persons in’ the -fleld of 


medical technology, the professional :? 
acknowledgement for: continuing education’ 


‘ (PACE) program was established bytheAmerican ... - 


Society for Medical Technology. Three different |” 
types of uriits will be recorded: College/University © 
Credits, Continuing Education Units (CEU), ‘and ' > 


-_ Individual Education Units (IEU). The organiza- 4 


tion, purpose, and procedures of the program. are 

explained in the Newsletter article, an information 

sheet for program participants, anda question | 

wer sheet which are part ofthecollection, ~~ _' 
Also included are: a copy of a. letter toa program 
enrollee, 4 sample enrollment application, and a 
sample program approval request form for con- 
tinuing edutation programs seeking to grant CEU. 
An additional five pages outline application «| 
quienes and instructions. (AG) .« ss 
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AN -INTERIM\ STATEMENT ON SORTING 


EDUCATION IN NURSING . “ ue 
American Nurses’ Association, New York. 

‘, NY Sep72 19p 

Descriptors “Adult Education, Aaah. 


"Guidelines, *Medical Education, Noncredit 
Courses, “Nurses, Nursing, Protessioval 
Associations, Responsibility 


The American Nurses’ Association endorses th 
concept of continuing education for all register 
nurses as one of the means by which nurses can 
maintain competence and meet the standards of 
practice developed by the profession. In nursing, 
continuing education consists of systematic learn- 
ing experiences designed to enlarge the © 
knowledge and skills of nurses. Responsibilities 
of the association, the individual, the faculty, and 
the employing agencies in continuing education 
are differentiated. Program guidelines are 
enumerated, and: the status of the Continuing 
Education Unit (CEU) in nursing programs are 
reviewed. An explanation of the national task, — 
force recommendations for the mechanics and 

record keeping of the CEU is‘outlined. The interim 


-” statement and the requirements of administering 
- the CEU as detailed by t 


/ the national task force will . 
provide state nurses’ associations and state 


board ds of nursing with guldelines in. adding ' 


“dimensions ta quality continuing education and 
aici the use of the CEU (AG) 


497 ED 090 446 j 
“ STANDARDS FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION IN. 
- NURSING. i 


» American Nurses’ Association, New York, 
NY, 974) 12 4, 

“Descriptors “Adult Education, Credits, Glossaries, 
Leadership Responsibility, Medical Educa- 

. tion, NoncreditCourses, *Nurses, Nursing, 
“Professional Association, *Standards 


Ss 
om 
mt a 2) 


° 


Identifier CEU, “Continuing Education Unit. 


‘ ; The quality: of health care depends to a ‘large 
. degree on the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of 
“practicing nurses. Continuing education is one 
‘way nurses can maintain competence and meet 

, ° the standards of their profession. Continuing 
- _ education in gursing consists of planned learning 
experience beyond a basic nursing educational 

° “ *' . program. Providers of continuing education 
programs might collaborate with’ other health 
professionals, nursing personnel, community 
agencies, and consumers of health care, services 
in’ the development of continuing education’ 
on Offerings. The American Nurses’ Association 
> (ANA), the individual nurse, the faculty, and the 

"+ employers all have an area of responsibility in © 
-continuing education. The ANA has enumerated: 
standards regarding the program; resources, and 
evaluation of nursing continuing education. The 

t Continuing Education Unit (CEU) is recognized as 

‘ a means for recognizing participation in non- 
S academic credit educational offerings on a 
systematic basis. It should be used in that context - 
‘only in a nursing continuing education recognition.’ 
pail A 3-page gostary, is included. (aa) fe 
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ONTINUING EDUCATION GUIDELINES FOR..’ 


hig 
riptors Adult Education, *Adult Education 


(Responsibility, Medical Education, Noncredit’ 
:Gourses, “Nurses, Nursing, "Professional 
ssociations, Program Development P 


et ifler CEU, *Continuing Education Unit 

_ The guidelines are divided into two parts. Part 1 
lists|four principles and explains the rationale for - 
the American Nurses’ arin i ha position 


(ag) 


2 defined its st 
Certification 
' tablished; and the purpose for certification out- 


‘Programs, Credits, *Guidelines, “Leadership * 


— presents a 1-page discussion of the ‘atlonale tor’ 
- compatibility of SNA continuing. programs with. 


ANA ‘and allied health. groups. The section also 
provides guidelines tor the development of Con- ag 
tinuing Education Recognition Programs (CERP) © 

to ‘establish consistericy within’ systems tor. 
nurses’ continuing ‘education activities.: The 
pamphlet concludes with definitions of four terms: *.° *’ 
Inservice Education/Staff Development,’ ‘Con. 
tinuing Education Unit, a el and ‘CERP. 


. 
=p i- . ‘ « 


15 ‘ED 091 607 : 
CONTINUING EDUCATION - -PROGRAMS IN - 


‘NURSING. TWO DOCUMENTS: . THE FLORIDA 


NURSES ASSOCIATION LANDMARK _ 
STATEMENT AND MARYLAND: PRACTICAL, a 
NURSES ASSOCIATION alist dks 
EDUCATION PROGRAM ~ - Ma 
Florida | Nurses Association, Orlando; SS - 
Licensed Practical Nurses Association, 
Baltimore, 73. 7p. - 2, vk w | O 


: Descriptors Academic Records, Adult Education, ° . 


Certification, Credits, *Educational Cer- ° 
‘tificates, “Educational Objectives, Noncredit : 
* Courses, *Nursing,, “Professional. Continuing * 
Education, Program Descriptions, oo ee 
Recordkeeping, Standards ; rs 


8 \ 
Identifier “Continuing Education Unit? > | 
In working toward a goal of encouraging all 
nurses to . participate. in continuing. education bie 
programs, ‘thane Nurses: Association ‘has __ : 


dards for continuing -edueation 
Certification Board was.es- ~~ 


lined. Four concepts are explained in the stan- =, 
dards; certification, the manner in which recogni- 
tion“is given; how the Continuing Education Unit 
(CEU) is to be used, and the certification re-. . 
quirements. Activities and professional! participa- 

tion are considered in examples of the contact . 
hours and their relationship to ‘the CEU. — 
Procedures for obtaining CEU for programs are 
outlined. The Maryland Licensed Practical Nurses. ~ ° 
Association defines the continuing education ; 


_ Program, states the objectives which the applica- 
‘tion for CEU will fulfill, and outlines the ( ontinuing 
‘Education Program Administration. Procedures . 2 


for recording CEU are itemized, and standards for ‘ 
assigning credit established. Licensure ‘fe- 
quirements are restated. (AG) “ . ° 
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“Glancy,. Keith’ E.; Rhodes, John A., Jr. “% 
THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UN!T. CRITERIA 
AND GUIDELINES: FINAL REPORT OF, THE 
af 2 NATIONAL TASK, FORCE'ON, JHE CONTINUING’ 
“EDUCATION UNIT | 
National Hnieer sty Extension Association, 


2 Washington, DC ; 74 42p | 


's Descriptors: “Administrator Guides, *Adult 


~ Education, Credits, Educational.- improve- 
* ment, *Educational Needs, Guidelines, Non- 
‘credit Courses ~ 


: Identifier *Continuing Education Unit 


-change -of. standardized information about in- 
~. dividual participation ‘in noncredit continuing’ 
" @ducation. The CEU is to be applied only after 


| “= content, format, and methodology have been 
es, determined to avoid creating stereotypes in terms — 


1-3." *Job Satisfaction, 


of program length, methods, or formats used in 


mivebwork of sbioalions and new pie ara 


a ‘the movement is devoted to social change, “client: 


control, and anticredentialism: It is “geared to:. 
professionals serving the. people, . especially the ° 


\ =*,poor, concern with ‘constructive social change ' 


a ; 
The Continuing Education Unit (CEU) has been 
“. designed to facilitate the accumulation and ex- « 


meeting education objectives. One CEU is defined © 


as 10 contact, ‘hours of participation in: an 


organized continuing education experience under 


responsible sponsorship, capable direction, and 


quafified instruction: It has several uses for the in- . 


; . dividual, professional organizations, and 
“educational administration. In awarding the CEU, 
‘ t -administrative and program criteria must be con- 


J 


“sidered. Appropriate use of the CEU is deter- 


_ mined, by task force guidelines. The CEU is a 


-Conference: on the. Feasibility of a Uniform 
Crediting and Certification. System. for 7 Cones 
_ Education. ti 
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‘* © ‘Gross, Ronald, Ed.; Osterman, Paul, Ed. 

THE NEW PROFESSIONALS 
‘Simon. and Schuster, ‘Rockfeller Center, New 
| % York, NY 10020 ° 72> 316p. 
| °' Descriptors Bureaucracy, Business, 
te? Clergymen, Credentials, Engineers, Females, 


| 
| 
j 
| 


Journalism, Lawyers, 
:’ “= Males, Medicine, Politics, “Professional Oc- 
| _ cupations, Professors, Role Perception, 
. +. Scientists, Sex Discrimination, *Social 
‘Change, Teachers 7 
: _ Identifiers ‘Paraprofessionals a 
© & national movement of new professionals: is 
growing in America; major professions.such as 


" -development resulting from the ‘work of @ task | 
* "force appointed by the Nationa! Planning ° 


Careers, . 


Educational Testing Service with referen 


medicines, law, religion, education, politics, and - 


~ business are being radically changed. United by a 


with deprotessionalization ‘and the = tof: . 


> how is competence tested, what about applicant 


_feport comments on 


‘rather than careers and money-making; fied 


“ming the shape of the bureaucracies and 


professions , controlling power. Young college 
graduates, driven by a new social conscience. and 

by impulses toward more job satisfaction, arenot .' «.. 
' Settling’ easily into established, -institutionalized : 
career patterns. The book offers the vicarious ex.” 
perience of ‘readirig about people pursuing, ina. 
‘humane and authentic way, some ‘major .* ° 
professions. Eleven ‘chapters ‘written by active,-. 


.paraprofessionals while another chapter’ pe aing, 


work lives and for established prafessionats 
ving a new Srenisoon: (EA) | ° 
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Schimberg, Benjamin; and:others 


. OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING - AND PUBLIC ; 7 
POLICY. FINAL REPORT® : ‘he . 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ; ‘4 ° 
,: Michigan State Universi . East Lan: 
‘i sing Oct72 '432p ¥ ; 


Sponsoring ses Hi Man Administration - 
(DOL), Washingt - E 


" Descriptors Buildi . rk *Certitication, Equa: —— 


Opportunities (Jobs), Health Occupations,’ . 
“Occupational Tests, “Performance, Criteria, 
Performance Specifications, Rredictive Validi- 


ty, Service . Occupations, * tate Licensing : 
Boards, *State Standards, Transportation —s 
Occupational licensing | has. recei renewed ° 
attention:in America. This document examines the: 


practices of licensing boards and the criteria they or 
‘use. Licensing procedures were analyzed\by the’ 


following: points; what iglicensed and wher re , 
does the licensing, what. are the: require ents, 


failure, transfer of certification, minority group ‘ge 
membership, and future expectation. The four oc- - 
cupational:. areas, compared are. health oc- .- ... 
cupations, construction trades, service oc- 
cupations, and trangportation occupations. The , 
he appropriateness and‘ 


+ + effectiveness of performance tests and written 20 / ED 094 491 


ests. Discrimination in testing procedures’ and _ CERTIFICATION: OF “EDUCATIONAL 7 
the validity of testing criteria are considered. The >. RESEARCHERS: MOTIVATION AND-CONCERNS” 
_Study concludes that the licensing structure must .Apr74_——-17p; Papers presented at American — 
oe - be ‘modified and improved so that it-may serve its... Educational Research Association’ Annual : 
° 5”. gecietal function “and; provide fair and equitable = .*. Meeting (59th, Chicago, it, April 15-19, 1974) . 
‘» treatment to those. who are licensed. Among the - ‘Descriptors *Certitication, *Credentials,:'* 
4 + “possible modifications ‘suggested by the | “Educational Research, *Educational- 
4 researchers are improved testing procedures, job’ *~ Researchers, Institutional Research, -Manage-'' 
te analysis, validity | studies, language ‘assistance, _ ment: Development, Motivation, Professional 
and procedures for candidates who fail, A. ‘Associations, Protessional- Personnel, ** 
ss reference ‘séction is ia bik he (JC) 3 *. Professional Training, Research Skills * 


Dye ie ~ oe This. document contains the. papers presented ata 
. 19/ ED 094.213 Symposium held to examine the implications of >>, 


“+ | Kaplan, Anne C.; Veri, Clive . a. 3 the varied factors ericompassing the certification 
> CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT of educational researchers as expressed bythe . 
“Y Northern Winois University, . DeKalb, ERIC , a, -consortium of “state and’ regional education o 
yeas Cledtinghouse in Gareer Education —_nfo- research associations :(SIG). -By ‘definition, .the , 
ree Ser-§: “Aug74 =‘ 126p - educational researcher is one ‘who: possesses ae 
Es " Sponsorjiig Agency Illinois Junior College Board, competencies ‘in. the areas’ of research. design, 
ee > _’ Sprifigtield; National Institute of Education (D- meaburoment and. statistics. These competen- . 
" ~ HEW), Washington, DC. cies are keen. and responsive because of ex- ~ : 
: Descriptors “Academic: Records, Annotated perience gained through interface with children, 
Bibliographies *Noncredit Courses, Records * educators, and communities in applied situations: ¢ 
(Forms), *State ‘of the Act Review, Student : related to human abilities and learning behaviors.’ a ie 
es aes Records ee abr ley eiassrs seg by we ques aa a 
: ‘ é certification of educational researchers are: lega 
Ident fiers CEU, Sonbniuwg Education Unit * versus professional certification, a suggested role 
‘The/document attempts to consolidate and sum- for the AERA; concerns faced by the bureaus of =, 
marize the literature which documents the certification; role definition; professional ; 
development and initial use of ithe continuing ° _ qualifications, the impact of college curriculums; ete 
education unit.(CEU). The first section discusses "the impact on management.in school systems;ex-, 
‘the need for legitimization of an individual's par-— , clusion of noncertified school staff by “building a 
ticipation in noncredit programs. Section 2 © fence around the research competency”; andthe -' 
presents a brief history of the CEU, and the third " line and staff position of the researcher and feed- 
. section interprets the d finition of the CEU. , back on how the professionals feel about, it. ‘ 
e Various applications of the CEU and how itistobe ~ (Author/DN).. Cnet 
a: cited in record systems are discussed in \the next : : 5 
: two sections. The final/section of the narrative ate heoters Spe ls ee ' : 
portion of the document presents three areas of ‘ : | 
: potential controversy and confusion over the A dae FOR ‘CONTINUING EDUCATION, IN 3 
i CEU. The 6-page appendix is divided into four MICHIGAN : RBIEEOTA. volver’ plesteny 
eg sections. The first two sections (three pages) list ( M A e 
‘ the members of the National Planning Committee DAKOTA, AND WISCONSIN): A FROPSEAL FOR, = 
and the National Task Force on the CEU. The third DISCUSSION AND ACTION x 
_ section (45 pages) provides examples of report- . Wisconsin University, Madison, University exten. : 
ing, procedures from seven sources: The final. sion Jan73 63p 2 ¥ 
appendix section (13. pages) lists the Higher Sponsoring Agency National Institutes of Health F 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) | * + (DHEW), Bethesda, MD, Division of Nursing «: 
discipline sectors by discipline category. The con- Descriptors Adult Education, Adult Education ‘ 
cluding 22 pages consist of an annotated Programs, Cooperative Programs, \ . 
RADNORERE TY of ERIC citations on the CEU. aa . Educational : Coordination, Educational ~ 


Needs, *Educational::Planning, ‘Interstate 

Programs, Medical Education, Noncredit °° 

‘ ‘ Courses, ° *Nursing, *Professional Cantinuing rg 

? a Bee 4 Education, h eve os gee. Bae 


. ° The purpose “of ..the . paper. ‘Is to pluie. 
:  .fecommendations and’ ‘suggest approaches for 
the coordination of continuing education in’ the. 
-North Central States of Michigan, Minnesota, 
_ Montana, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, The. | 
‘dogument is diracted to’non-credit continuing- 
education exciueively.and ‘does not consider in- 
;' service education within its scope. Distinquishing * 
“ ‘between felt and real learning needs in nursing’ 


ae issues?, Maura Carroll; introducitg ‘the! Con- 


° 


he "ee ~ 
tinuing Education; “Aiidrey F,° Spector; 
Special Projéct meen Education, , 


? e 


‘ tinuing Education Unit, Paul Sok Exploring’ °- . 


F Nursing (WOHEN)'Seminar, G. Marjorie Sc uaires; 42 


--- education, the paper‘utilizes data based on health «- 


YS ae 


manpower statistics, fandom sample surveys of 
, > area nurses,.and informal sessions with nursing 
iG OUps. ' Regional developments and 


‘ characteristics are reviewed and. expressed cone. » so 
‘cerns of area nurses discussed: The bédy of the." 
8 document ‘deals.with specific recommendations 


’ to: (1)state ‘master: planning :groups, . (2) state 
boards ‘of nursing and state nurses associations, ° 
(3) faculties of collegiate schools of nursing, (4) all © 
schools of nursing, (5) all provider of corttinuing 
education. in nursing, (6) employers, and (7). all ° 
nurses of the 'region..A number of the recommen- 
‘dations can be acted upon without funding; others . 
depend .on financial “support. In conclusion, 
suggestions for implementing the recommen- 
, dations ; ‘are offered. (MW) ape 
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Cooper, Signe S., Ed. i 
CRITICAL, ISSUES IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 
IN NURSING: * 


Wisconsin University, Madison, University Exten- . 


ae 


- 


2 sion J? ** “150p;- Proteedings of the. 
A National anference on Continuing Education 
"in Nursing ‘(Ma n-WI, Qcj71) “% 


Pg 


Descriptors, . *Adult_Education, Certitication, ; 


* Education, *Health Occupations Education, 
*Medical Education, *Nurses, , “Professional 
, Continuing” Education, Professional Educa- 
*- tion, Regional Planning 


Identifier. Continuing Education Unit 


- The National Conterence provides “continuing 
education for nurse educators who are responsi- 

_ ble: for providing continuing nursing education. 
pe Papers opresented at the Conference are: 
Rhilosophies of Continuing Education; Theodore” 


- &£ 


° 


an ‘Shannon; ‘Philosophies. of Education. _ wie” 


implications for Continuing Education in Nursing, 
Edith v. Olson; Developing a Model for Consumer 
“Health Education, William L. Blockstein; The Adult 
Educator as a Change Agent, Burton W. Kreitlow; 
‘Competencies "Expected. of the Teacher in Con- 
_ itinuing ‘Nursing Education, Signe S: Cooper; The 
perce Nurses’ Association (ANA) and Con- 


“y a 


¥ 


rai 


a 


roe * 


proach to Continuing Education for Nur 
‘England, Eileen eg Regional Plannin 


ee 


Mas 


are ante (NH) a ; 
o 
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* 
Andrews, -Grover J. 


» ~~ ? 


~ THE CONTINUING. EDUCATION UNIT: A: NEW — 


KIND OF CREDIT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


» CONTINUING EDUCATION 


° 


ae * 


*.. Change Agents, Conference Reports, ath aap yin enti b sed come 


, experience. under résponsible’ sponsorship, - 
- capable direction, ‘and qualified instruction . — can” 


. “‘Commissian, .of. the ,Southetn, Association af 


: il ~” tinuing-education? Administrative’ 


Paper presented at. “the*Summer: Seminar: on — 


Academic Administration Beal, UNRRy eon 


“Waco, Texas, July 1974) 74 : 


6 Gubsritirs Academic Recorgs, “Adult asain 
Credits; Educational Administration, 
*Educational Change, *Educational Develop- 
ment, Educational Needs,: “*Higher’Education, , ‘ 

Measurement; Models, *Noncredit Courses, ,« 
Post Secondary. Education, , Recgranneping,; / 

Student, Records © 


Identifier CEU, *Continuing. {Education Unit - 


°o 


into the American higher educational scenpasa , . | 


nt response to public needs. ‘The need for 
some Kind-of_megeyrement for ‘foncredit con- - 
tinuing education was éstablished: atanationwide °.. | 


* 


‘conference. The CEU — — 19 contact t Hours of par- 


ticipation in an organized continuing “education — ee 


be used’ in many: ways.in many areas, ‘from 
measurement to participation recognition’:and «< | 
from adult liberal educational to proféssionalcon- “© =” 
ndards 

“to be established to ensure discriminating use 
the CEU. The National Task Force on the-CEU oA 
“detdiled. such’ requirements, and the College 


Colleges. ‘and “Sehools’ ‘adoption of the -CEU 
furthered the establishment of standards. (Some | 


: Workshop materials and brganizational models 


34 «> 


af zs ‘aie included. in the paper to tactitaie understand- 
ing of the CEU's. proper application.) implemen- 
tation of the CBU. while acknowledging its 


éducation can make to the need for ensuring, 
. quality of results and equality of access. (AG) - 
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Kaufman, H:.G: 
~ OBSOLESCENCE & PROFESSIONAL CARRER 
¥ ' DEVELOPMENT . 
amici Naw ‘York -NY 74, 193p 
* Descriptors- Adult Conselipg, ‘Age; Career 
! ie ota Economic. Ghangé,* Futures (Of 
): Job sPevelopment, “Management, 


\ 


‘ 


“Climate, “Organizational, Development, 

Organizations, (Groups), Personality Change, 

Personnel “Management, Personnel: Policy, 

,Policy Formation, *Professional Continying 

Education, Professiona Occupations; 

.**Professional Personnel, *Skill Oligleacsne , 
Work Environment . 


The book is primarily concernec with’ understand- 


“8 


obsolescence’ of .knowledge 
_ professionals. 
organization in creating, as ‘well overcorhing, 
obsolescence. Since management.bears much of © 
the onus for allo jing obsolescence to occur, \t is 
only just that it bear the primary responsibility for 


nd skills among-: 


“professional development: This“is in. 
management’ 8 own ‘interest, but it can do no more, 

_ than create a ‘climate. _whi¢gh encourages nd. 

' rewards the continuous. maintenance “of com , 


’"* whom rests the ultimate responsibility for life-long 
learning and professional cdreer development. 

" . There are a large number of sound | organizational 
» policies and-programs. which, If introduced and 
.pyrsued, can contain obsolescence. Chapters 
. devoted to personne! practices, the work efviron- 
ment and : ‘the job ‘design, ‘and’ organizational 
climate offer such policies. Another chapter 
‘closely examines the continuing-education ac- 
. tivities of organizational professionals to deter- 
‘.  Lmine' the degree to which they contribute to up- | 


~ 


tivities can be improved. A concise summary of 
suggestions for future erganizational , directions 
concludes the book. (Author/AJ) 


” 25/7 ED 103 692 : 
: OCCUPATIONS NEEDING CREDENTIALS 
New York State: Education Dept., Albany. ‘Bureau ' 


Strengths ‘and weaknesses is one response higher - 


v 


ie izational:* ‘Ghange, : Organizational * . 


r ing the \causes of and prescribing cures for the | 


‘ 


' providing the conditions that will facilitate’ - 


petence. The rest is up to the individual, uporr” .- 


ee 


‘The focus is ‘on the role of the - - 


_ ‘heading. The second section lists all occiipational: - 


‘ 
a 


dating, and how the effectiveness: “Of, such. ac- . = 


me 


‘ of Occupatidnal Education - ‘Research . 
Dec74 << 80p* 
* ' Descriptors “Certification, “Directories, “Employ- ; 
; ‘ment ‘Qualifications, Indexes (Locaters), . 
Labor, Unions, ” “Occupational « Information, 
- Performance, Specitications, State Licensing 
Boards, "State Standards a” 


The Directory: Lists those occupations requirin 
some kind, of formal certification, and.is presented 
in two phases; (1) occupations requiring licenses, 
Certificates, or permits trom the: State .of New 
York, and (2) occupations requiring licenses, cer- 
tificates, permits,.“or urlion cards from% fion- 
governmental agencies. The first section of Phase | 
One alphabetically indicates the departments with . 
their. respective . credentials’ noted below each ~ 


tn; ee 8 
~« 


titles, except those of teachers; atphabetically 
cross-retereticed by key descriptors, the depart- 
« ment, and the division or bureau issuing the ~ 
* specific credential. The tables In the first section. 
of Phase. Two indicate: the-source of the non- 
_ governmental credential . Information Wn 
“alphabetical be coupled “with an; idéntityirig, 4 
-;code number; the- occupational title? type: of ° 
credential; ‘and’ information ‘regarding training. 
’ The” “final . “segment: “contains the occupations 
-alphabetically listed with corresponding creden- 
. tial and source code-‘numbers. The survey instrue 
ment is appended. (Author/MW) 
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Rhodes, ‘John A., Jr. : 
FUTURE: UTILIZATION OF’ THE CONTINUING , 
EDUCATION UNIT “IN CONFERENCES, 
INSTITUTES, SHORT COURSES, ‘WORKSHOPS, 
“SEMINARS, AND ‘SPECIAL TRAINING’ 
PROGRAMS WITHIN THE” SOUTHERN | 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES / AND SCHOOLS - 
‘Southern Association of Colleges and Schools; : 
‘Atlanta, Ga.’ ‘Commission on Colleges — 
74, S2p . 
Descriptors. ‘Adult: Education, “Adult Education * 

: Programs, "Certification, Futiires (of Society)... 

* Noncredit-°Courses,- “Prediction, Predictive. - 
Measurement, *Protessional Continuing a 
Education Research Methodology,” Special 
Degree Programs, ‘Statistical Analysis, tebe 
(Data), “Trend Analysis 

Identifiers CEU, Continuing Education. Unit, 
Delphi Technique, Southern “Association of ' 
Colleges ‘and Schools es Arye 


The .study forecasts’ the utilization® of ihe Con: 
tinying Education Unit (CEU) in conterences, .in- 
Voie short courses, , workshops, seminars, and » 


ae 2 ma 
AN - i : * 


4 


\ 


4 
’ 


8 s 


8 


~~ 


° 


‘ 
s 

4 

a . 
° 

* 


? 
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. 
‘ 
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4 

SSeS, ee eee: ot. a * a 


° 
al te * ‘ i? ‘ 7 = Fy ‘ 


ray fw 


yyw 


x 
‘special training programs within ‘the Splines 
-“Agsociation ot Colleges and Schools: (A CEU is 
defined as. 10 contact hours of participation in an 
organized.continuing education experience.) The 
_ methodology section discusses questionnaire: 


a | design, panel selection, questionnaire process- . 


_ ing, and data tabulation. Data is presented tn four’ 


“ subject areas: administration, faculty, finance and . 
. nonacademic + utilization. Data from all: three . 


 frounds of the Delphi process are presented. The 
percentage of panel members stating that a’ 


, Prediction should or should not occur, as well as ' 


the panel's assigned probability indicated by the 
~* median, lower quartile, and upper quartile of each 

’ prediction | is presented. Each prediction is 
‘followed by a table indicating, the -information., 
collected in each round, a general distussion 
concerning data presented if the table, and im- 
plications of comments made by panel members. 
. Based on data collected, by 1980 the CEU will be: 
(1) awarded by most accredited cojleges and uni-, 
. versity, (2) used to measure faculty work load, (3) 


be. supported ‘financially’ by businesses and . 


y 


professional ocieties, and (4) become the basis 
for \updating and r licensing ‘for major 
professional organizations, (MW) 
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Rudov, Melvin H.; sade uy = ‘ 
»CREDENTIALING OF HEALTH CARE 
* PROFESSIONALS: ITS COSTS AND SOME 
’ ALTERNATIVES FOR HSA (HEALTH SERVICES 
_* ADMINISTRATION) fr 
Transaction Systems; Inc., Atlanta, GA 
Mar75- . 131p a , 


_ Sponsoring Agency Health Services Administra- 


mie tion (DHEW/PHS) Washington, DC. Office of 


Planning; Evaluation, and Legislation 


Descriptors *Health Personnel, " *Certitication, 
Credentials, State Licensing Boards, . Federal 
. Programs, : “Government Employees, Health 
Services, Military Personnel, Adult Education, 
Professional Association, *Estimated Costs, 
“*Protessional Continuing Education, Health 
oo Occupations Education 


Identifiers Health Services Administration, 
~  *Relicensing 

The report contains requirements and practices in 
‘credentialing and~recredentialing of health 


’ 
wort 
5 


professionals by States and by professional 


-* societies. It begins with an overview of the health 


care. components ofthe: “Health Services Ad- 


ministration (HSA). Credentialing needs and four 
types of credentialing activities are discussed: © 


ray 3 . 


Par e 


e 


basic or r initia” credentialing (graduation, cer- 
tification/registration, Jicénsing),, advanced « 


» “credentialing (formal education, work experience, 


examination tor specialists), credentialing | 


maintenance, (renewal by fee, cénjinuing edica- ° 


-tion,-. re-examination/recertification),, ‘and other 
credentialing activities (lapses, staff. privileges). 


e- 
v 


* Information on the four types of credentialing ac-* 


tivities, including réquirements. and actual prac- 
_ tices, is given: ‘tor more than 20 categories of 
" health ‘providers. Credentialing, activities of the | 
“United States’ Public Health Service, Army, Navy, ° 
Air Force, and Veterans. Administration are . 
reviewed. Costs are projected for HSA support of 
all future credentialing requirements. for health 
cars| prvidet employed by HSA. “Eonchealons, 
are rélated to payment ot these costs by HSA. An . 
88 item reference a is inclucet: anes 

\ 5 
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Larson, Rolf S. - s' ec se \ 

“Accreditation: ‘Some Protessionat Problems," 
Learning Today, 5; 3; 23-37 Sum72 


Descriptors “Accreditation (Institutions), Evalua- 
tion, “Libraries, Problems, . Professional 
Association, Professional Personnel, *Stand-* 
ards, *Teacher Education, . 


Ambition, ‘selfish activities, self-protection; lack of 
dedication, carelessness, callousness, and the 
overloading of the market, may lead to a rapid 
decline in the effectiveness of ‘accreditation ac- 
tivities — either regional (institutional) or 


oe 


- professional (program), or both. (Author/NH) 


; ' 


st, 


29/6073183 8 * * te 
Lewis, Charles. : . 
“The Quandary of Quality: Incompetence Among 


the xcellent,” American: Journal of Oc- 
cupational Therapy 27; 2; 58-63 . Mar23 


’ Descriptors. “Accreditation (Institutes), Certifica- 
tion, Health’, Personnel, “Health Services, — 
“Hospitals, Performance Gateetts 7 
Professional” Personnel, -~*Quality Control, 
*Standards, Surveys : : 


This paper discusses the concerns and methcds 
of defining and assessing the quality of health 
‘care. A concept of an analysis of the process of 
jhealth care is presented together with a discus- 
sion of measureable qualities of this service and 


_ the accreditation, licensure, and. certification of 


health professionals. (Author) 
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Gubser, M. M. 
biiiaaencs” 3 as a eu tas Screen for Political 
; e \. | ne 
‘ ’ % rs) es 
me * es ° s 


s 


jndischrinaivare in re, Phi Delta Kappan, ; 


“v55 ni, pp64-65 Sep73 


. Descriptors *Educational _ Accountability, “Per- 


formance Criteria, *Gertitication, “Teacher 
_ Evaluation, Political Influences, (*Perfor- 
, mance Based: Teacher Education, Arizona) 


Describes how Arizona educators fear that the 


, threat of noncertification will be used, under a. 
i program, to dictate © ° 


new “pertormance-ha 
what and how they will teach. <a 


ot EJ 087 440 


Jones, Adaline Oo. \ ’ h/ , ss 
“Accreditation, Accountability, and Control’ in 

‘Business Teacher Education,” Delta Pi Ep- 
+ mon Journal, 14,4; 4 Aug73 


Descriptors: “Accreditation (Institutions), 


Education, 


‘\ Standards, State Standards, Business Educa- 
\ tion,’ National Norms 


Ider tifier Accountability : . <n 


Accreditation by professional associatians is a 
ing challenged: and the concept of a system of 


my national” examinations for determining accoun- ~ 


tability . ahi eaten (MS) 
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Hatcher, Thomas F. . 


“Professional Dowioamect’ Opportunitise ‘for. 
Trainers: An ASTD Professional Development 
Task Report,” ‘Training and. Daveopeignt 


Journal; \28; 1; 8-11' = -Jan74~ 


Peagpeons ily "Professional Tréining, ~ 


rofession.al Recognition, *Standards, 
*Program,. Development, External Degree 
“Programs, Gritéria;- Guides, Certification 
The American Society for Training*and Develop- 
ment Tas Force developed four basic criteria to 


~ be met in order: tor training to qualify a$ a profes- 


sion. A three-phase’ program ‘for ‘professional 
development in training will cover use of a manual 
and its objectives, a degree: program, and a cer- 
tification (Program. (DS) 
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Roemer, Ruth 3 

“Trends in Licensure, Certification, and. Ac- . 
_Creditation: Implications for Health- Manpower - 


Education in the Future,” Journal of Allied _ 


Health, 3, 1, 26-33. W74 — 


Descriptors *Health Occupations Education, ‘ 


*Certitication; *Qualitications, “Program 


th 
é 


*Business Education Teachers; *Teacher «: -. 
*Protessional - Association, ar 
*National Competency Tests, Academic - 


- , Developments leading to hs Arherican Vocational : 
. Association's study of accreditation are reviewed, + } 


i ‘mobility; moré meaningful compet cy ex. - 


. ‘American Vocational 


tion of the published ; instruments: Maintairiing 


_' ment, Bibliographies, Equal Education, (*Ilich. * 


= 4 
” - ° # 7 v 


. Development, *Occupational Mobility, = 
Credentials, Public Health Laws, Accredita-:. 
tion (Institutions), Admission aa Adult 
Education F ‘ 

Movernent toward a more flexible health man- . | 
power regulation system encourages these 
educational . improvements: imaginative. ime , a 
plementation of multiple entry points; training 
Programs which provide. for upward and. lateral * , 


° 


standards); and developing continuing edu 


as an integral part ot: health pers nnel 
earners (AJ), ’ \- 


34 / EJ 103.753, - : : 

Ash, Lane C. ° 

““AVA's Continuing ‘tC cern with igclaienc: wre 

urnal, 49; 7; 38, sie 42- « 

3 Oct74 . oP esi 

Descriptors *Vocational Education, “Accredita- - 
tion (Institutions), ‘Standards, *Professionat =i 
Assooctations, ‘Educatignal History, ‘ 


. 


Educational Philosophy °°". Sigh ge 
‘Identitiers “American cman ‘Association, - 
‘AVA ne a 


. 


the articié describes in detail the work of the pro-».% 
ject and the new thinking | that guided the | prepara--- 


surveillance of ‘accreditation practices is the pur- . 
pose of a scheduled convention. (Author/AJ) - 
we * 
38/ E5 105 394 ne: 4. er a 
Ohliger; John D. = “% 
“Is Lifelong Education a TGuérantes of Permanent. 
eIDORRNAEY Convergence, v7-n2, Pees: 
74 , 


Descriptors “Adult Education,. *Political Socializa- oe 


' _. tion, *Educational Philosophy, *Educational 


_ Technology, Continuous ‘Learning, - Dissent, 
World. Problems, - Technological Advance- 


20 


(Ivan), Freire ingens Eisenstein [eehen,. an 

, UNESCO) ian : 
The author maintains that adult aeons ha 
become a coercive force which governs the lifeof ~ ~* 
North Ameriéans and threatens the rest of ‘the 

world, directed by technocrats, politicians, and 
established institutions in the name of equal op- 

portunity but with the actual aim of cofgolidating Vo 
the established, social order. 4Ad)- lanl 


v 3 
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‘ ‘Cooper, Lloyd @. ; 
- “Continuing: Medical Education? — A Changing ° 
Perspective,” Adult Leadership, v23 n7, PP : 
oni, 224 Jan75°- 4 5 
Descriptors *Professional Continuing Education, 
~ ‘Health Occupations Education, , *Medicai 
Education, “Credentials; *National Programs, 
Medicine, State Licensing Boards, Futures (of 
'Society), Professional Associations ( 


Continuing medical education is entering a new 
era. What has been casual: and: ;emergent wili in- 
creasingly be directly related to the professional 
affairs of the individual practitioners. The medical 
profession will find itself drawn progressively into . 
-<"$h@ cantinding educational activities of other alljed 
health professions. The. author discusses. sevprel 
possibilities. AES. 
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Strother, George B.; Swinford, David N. 

_ “Recertification and Relicensure — implications 

.,.. for the University,” NUEA Spectator, etal 

» 9 Mar75 

Descriptors "Professional Continuing Education, 

“~""""*Adult. Education, ‘Certification, *Surveys, 

on *Educational Trends, Professional Training, 
State Licensing Boards, ..Professional, Oc- 
cupations, Standards, Educational 
Spscitications . oe 

Identifier Relicensing 


The study surveyed the extent of the movement to 
require continuing education in 14 professions: 
accountancy, architecture, dentistry, dietetics, 
engineering, law, medicine, nursing, optometry, 
osteopathy, pharmacy, physical therapy, real es- 
tate, social work, and veterinary medicine. The 


s 


suenmnary of the 14 aaa ie (MW) 
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Krekeler, Kathleen 

“Continuing Education — Why?,” Journal of Con- 
tinuing Education in Nursing, v6 n2, pp 12- i 
16° Mar/Agr75 


Descriptors *Nursing, *Professional dotting 
. Education, *Proftessional Association, *Adult 
Education ‘Programs, *Educational Cer- 
titicates, Certification, Standards, Adult 


’ The author raises provocative questions, s' 
' patterns of other professional associations, 
provides some historical background, and, asks 
some questions about ante nursing eee 


i 


nag 


report provides some general conclusions anda’: 


Education, (Continuing Education Unit, CEU) a 
ares ~ 


‘tion’. particularly pr@cedures related to the con- 
Htinuing education urtit (CEU). (Author/MW) 


39° / No Eu# Avaliable 
Frandson, Phillip E. Mi 
“Continuing Educatidn of the Professions: Issues, 
Ethics, and Conflicts,” NUEA SPECIAL: v39 
n21,pp5-10 $ep75~ 
: Descriptors “Protessjonal Continuing Education, 
‘Certification, “Organizations (Groups), 
*Contlict, Physicians, Protessional Personnel, 
Ethics,: Legislation, Standards i? oe 


Relicensure has einerged as one of tod. s key - 


issues inthe c@ntinuing education of the 
professional. The fonflict is clear: Who shall be 
controlling force? A grid involving the six issues 
focuses on the constituencies who seek to cantrol 


_ these issues. “The medical profession is used as._ 


an example, ake 3 


40 / No Eu# Available - 

Ohliger, John ? 

“Prospects ‘ton’ a isacning Society,” 

® Leadership; v24 n1 p 37-9 Sep75 
Is 


A dult 


criptors “Educational Philosophy, Educational 
Problems,: “Futures (of. Society), “Adult 
_ Education,; Aduii Educators, 
Alternatives, Educational Policy, Adult Learn- 
ing} *Continuous Learning, Educational 
’ Trends 


Identifiers Institutionalization, Compulsory E Educa- 
) — tlon/ at 
| The author raises six serious: doubts about the 
; directions adult education is taking toward a 
society mistakenly termed “learning society” 
/which is in fact an “instructional society.”” An 
: /sominous vision of “womb-to-tomb schooling” is 
evoked by the author's quotations from promin nt 
/ adult educators who criticize this trend. 
f (Author/AJ) | Me * 
(/ * 41/.No EJ# Available ~— - 
4 Penfield, Kathleen A. ‘ 
d “Prospects for a Learning Society,” Adult 
Leadership; v24 ni p 40-4. Sep75 


Descriptors *Adult Education,: "Secondary Educa- 
tion, *National Surveys, Student Needs, Adult 
, Students, Certification, *Educational 
Problems, *Educational Policy, Educational 


‘ 


Trends, Educational Phi 9 phy ‘at 
Identifiers institutionalization, compulsory Educe- 


tion" 


The article éeciiia a national study of the “state . , 


of the art in adult secondary education,” reports 


“Educational °. ; 


as 


| 0 


~ 


dismal finding, focusing on attitudes and policies 


faces increasing formalization and in- 
siitutonanzaton. (Author/AJ) 
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Richards, Robert K.; Stein, David 

_ “Mandatory, Continuing Education in Medicine: A 
Challenge to Adult Educators,” NUEA Spec- 
tator; v39 n21; p 20-4 Sep75 

*, Descriptors *Protessional Continuing Education, 

“Physicians, “Adult Educators, Evaluation, 
Knowledge Level, Information Needs, 
"Educational Programs, erga Planning, 
Medical Education. 


Identifiers “Continuing Medical Education, CME,’ 

, Mandatory Programs’ « - 

‘ Current controversies regarding physicians com- 
petency and’a growing Concern about the rapid 
obsolescence of medical knowledge are factors irr 


iG ° 


continuing medical education. If programs 
become mandatory, educators should apply their 
<7 skills and knowledge of adult learning in develop- 
~ ing programs. (Auinor/ BP) 
. 43:/No EJ# “Available a 
Stuart, Corinne T.- 
“Mandatory Continuing Education far Relicerisure 
in Nursing and the Implications for Higher 
. Education,” Journal of Continuing Education 
ye +o: . in Nursing; v6 n5p7-15~ Sep/Oct75 


“Nurses, *Certificati 
. State Legislation, 
“Educational Problems) 
National Surveys, Professional Associations ° 


Identifier ‘Compulsory Education 
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Kubat, Janice 

“Correlates of Professional Obsolescence: Part 
1," Journal of Continuing Education:in Nur- 
sing; v6 nB, pp 22-9 Nov/Dec75 


Descriptors ‘*Nurses, “Obsolescence,” Surveys, 


, *Skill Obsolescence, 
Political Issues, 


4 


aw 


Discussed 

Objective; involving the demographic 

characteristics and motivational patterns con- 

tributing to obsolescence. Responses from 65 
; F: ae . 


‘ 
v 


- that “there is’ no field of adylt secondary 
« education.” and discusses the implications of that _ 


regarding certification of adults. Adult education. . 


a movement to require physicians to participate in . 


*Educational Attitudes, Educational Interest,” 
*Professional Continuing Education, | 
Knowledge Level, Participant Characteristics _ 


e findings relevant to the study's first - 


Deserintors ‘Professio al Continuing Education, . . 


Academic Freedom, -- 


° 


hy 


+ 


istered nurses in a midwestern state revealed: 
a Ae ck of continuing education and of intrinsic 
mativation to remain competent. (Part 2 williden- _ 
tify target populations for continuing education.) 
(Author/MS) 
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Luzinski, Ruth . 

“Continuing Education? Yes, But How?,’ Journal 
‘ of Continuing Education in Nursing; v6 n6, pp 
' 95-8 Nov/Dec75._ . 


Descriptors “Professional Continuing “Education, 

*Nurses, *Educational Needs, Student 

. Motivation, *Certitication, Student , Needs, 
‘ Educationa! Interest, Legislation 


Identifier "Mandatory Education 


The paper, written ‘by. a senior nursing student, 
examines the need for continuing education and 
“discusses the advantages and disadvantages for - 
the nursing profession of its implenfentation on a. 
mancetony or voluntary basis. (MS) 
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” Stern, Milton R. ; ‘ 

“The Invisible University,” NUEA Shectaioi, v9 
n22, p 10-4. - Dec75 


- Descriptors “Adult Education, Post Saocndaiy: ‘ 
Education, *Change Strategies, Educational. 

' Problems, *University Administration, *Exten-~ 
sion Education, Program Descriptions, 
Program Development, Program Improve- - 
* ment, “University Extension 


. Credit course, general cultural, and continuing 
professional education program desoriptions 
provide a basic structure for.an examination of . 
the future of continuing education. A large 
proportion of the ‘participants have already been . 


. 


ra 


o 


o 


, educated, and suggestions for improved | universi-, 


ty. organization regarding their. iia 


7 eae heacys are made. (LH). 
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ADDITIONAL CONFERENCE 
SESSIONS’ - 
RESEARCH 

The following research-oriented activities, 
February 19, were programmed as concurrent or 
sequential sessions and attracted large numbers 
of participants from the Pacific Northwest. — 

The program was arranged by the Research 
Committee of the N.W.A.E.A. under the chair- 
manship of Roger ’.Boshier, Adult Education 
Research Centre, University of British Columbia. 
What's What in Adult Education in Washington 
State? 


Annette Morgan, Graduate Student, Adult \and 
Continuing Education, Washington Sinte Univer- 


‘ 2 sity, Pullman, Washington. 


, _ rapid social change asa 


During this - ‘session Annette eeitanied a 


= bibliography of adult education resources she 


had compiled. /Known as an Information - 


- Resources: Handbook, the listings include 


publications, bulletins, people. 


Learning,. Health and Stress 
Adrian Blunt, Doctoral candidate, Adult Educa- 


- tion: Redearch Centre,” Faculty of Education, 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
Objectives for this session stemmed from the 
fact that the greatest health problem facing in- | 
dustrialized societies is the “epidemic” of stress- 
induced illnesses. During this session an array of 
techniques and: deviceg were used to identify 
or contributor 0, ill 


health. 


During a lecturette the facilitator ‘Gaia a 
need for people to develop coping strategies in, 
order to remain healthy under stress. It was also. 
suggested that educators need, to research the .. 
extent to which learning can be employed to com- 
bat or alleviate stress. : 3 


‘During the session participants explored 
techniques to identify’ possible relationships 
between health, ‘social.change and learning. Also 


“considered were ways of designing programs to- 


promote: physiological and ‘psychological health. ° 


The facilitator displayed materials from popular 


magazines, journals. and, newspapers to 
demonstrate current Ie levels of interest in the stress 


:concept. | 


The . main techniques scnphcied. were. a lec- 
turette and discussion. At the end of the session’ 


participants weyé invited to consider the extent to _ 


which the session objectives had | peen met. - 


, Educating Older Adults: Principles into Practice — 
Gail Riddell, Research. Assistant, Adult Educa- 


« 


. 


° 


tion Research “Centre, Faculty of. Education, ~a 


. University of British Columbia, Vancouver,‘ 


B.C. 


twelve people who were interested or involved in 
programs for retired people. 

A brief overview of major theories of aging was 
presented.. Particular emphasis was placéd .on 
aspects which would apply to both program ana 
instruction ign. Participants were given a* 
handout describi 
brief bibliography attached. 

Given a framework provided by discussion on 


The session on creating acceptable learning } 
environments for older adults was attended by . 


some theories of aging, with a. 


~~" 


the theories of aging, the group was asked to * 


think about ways of adapting the learning environ- * 
ment to the needs of older people. Each person. 
was given a card listing one possible physical or 
psychological disability experienced by older per- 


‘sons, and -asked to ‘give: suggestions for 
- diminishing the importance of this drawback. ‘For 
example: * x » 


Reduced acuity of vision © - 


Statement: 
Some possible. solutions: : 

1. Large ‘clear writing on- RECKONS ond. 
handouts. ong 

2. Provision of good lighting 

‘After each nember of the group- had: given 
suggestions about improving specific areas of thé . 


learning i aie the eee was discussed 


generally. | 


Looking for a Spouse, Relaxation or S 
to Learn? Motives for Participation in Adult 
Education 


Roger Boshier, Kasia’ Professor of Adult. 
Education,: Faculty of’ Education, University of 
British. Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. . 

This session. was designed to meet ‘objectives 
concerning hypothesized. relationships between 


‘” 


social Glass and motives for participation, in aduit ae 


education. After the objectives were finalized par- 


ticipants completed the Education Participation t. 


Scale. Mean’ scores for each E.P.S. factor were * 


{ calculated and superimposed ona tranaperency ~ 


that had been prepared prior to the session: Par- ¢ 
ticipants, then: broke into groups and considered 
the extent to which their factor scores sccurately 


feprese ted their, motives for is ose this con- 


“ee 
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8 suggested that as participants move up in na bi 
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“ @ lite-space orientation to participation. Life-, 


° 


chance motivated participants were purported to 


* be dominated by Maslow's lower-order (deficien- 


cy) needs whilst life-space participants were 
assumed to have satisfied the lower-order needs 


“and to be ‘growth’ motivated. 


4 


‘design 


*Participants were then introduced to the notion 
of congruence — the fact“that for every adult 
‘education participant there is an optimal environ- 
ment and for every environment an optimal par- 
ticipant. Discussion. was focused on ways of 
creating environments congruent with the needs 
and motives of both life-chance and life-space 


motivated participants. This discussion’ was 


related to tape-recorded.excerpts from Houle’s 
The Inquiring Mind that had been played earlier. 

At the end of the session the facilitator provided 
an opportunity for feedback and a critical evalua- 
tion of the experience. ee 


Program Planning and instruction: From Prin- 
_ Ciples to Practical Application — 


“David Little and Judith Mastai, 
Assistants, Adult Education Research Centre, 
Faculty of Education, University of British’ Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, 8.C.: 

Twenty-five pa: ticipants were introduced to the 
basic. constructs of adult education. 

The first part of the program was designed 
around’ generating information regarding’ the 
backgrounds of the participants. Introductions of 
various - participants were followed by informal 
discussion to explore the interests in retation to 


: backgrounds. Small groups were formed on the 


_ basis of interests on which, Giscussions were con- 
‘ ducted. The interest’ areas were used in an en- 


Teaching © 


suing session to illustrate: the basic construct 
Pigicecidin! to be “presented. 


- The second part of the ‘program consisted af an 
e “informal. lecture presentation ‘of: the basic con-’ 


_ structs | of‘ adult education toward’. a general 


“system. -of adult. education. Following the lecture, . 
* “interest: groups ‘presented a particular problem 


encountered in the field. ‘The problem was then 


‘ subjected to scrutiny by placing it in the context of ° 
the system that had been presented. This process - 


produced : a conceptual analysis of the problems. 
From this point a bibliogr phy was: generated for 


the particular problem and the group. discussion . 


conducted to generate possible solutions: « 


The session concluded with a ‘request to con- 
tinue the program the following morning. A mor- 


ning ‘session was’ ‘arranged from 9:00 to 11:00 in © 
which the constructs of program planning and the 
andi management . of instruction were, ° 
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. elaborated. This was accomplished ,by brief lec- 


turettes accompanied by flip chart devices. A 
group discussion followed with its focus being a 
contrast between a method of organization and a- 
technique of instruction. 
Time Management for Adult Educators 

Doug Kerr, Staff Training Coordinator, Canada 
Manpower and Adult Education, Graduate Stu- 
dent, Department of Adult Education, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


The leader introduced the session on time - 


management by describing ta.the group his ob- 
jectives for the session. When these had been dis- 


‘cussed, modified and agreed ‘upon by all 


members of the group, the session leader 
proposed a tentative agenda for the afternoon 


which was, in turn, ee and adopted by the 


grcup. 

Each of the participants was then asked to write 
ona newsprint sheet his/her,personal definition of 
the word “time”. When these had been taped on 
the walls of the room the facilitator led the group 
discussion regarding the concept of time, during 
which several different dimensions of time were 

compared ‘and analyzed. 

-The leader then ‘introduced the group. to 
Pareto’s. Law “in any series of elements, to be 
controlled a certain small fraction, ‘in terms of 
number of elements, always accounts for the.ma- . 
jor portion in terms of effect’) or, as it is common- 
ly knpwn, “The 20/80 Rule”. This Common sense | 
principie’was then effectively applied by the group — 
to identify those few principal time Lal able 


* .problems common to the majority of the group., 


Participants then worked in’ small groups to 


develop possible solutions, to the other, major time: Se 
hs management problems which they. then 
presented to each other using flip-chart, material : 


which. they had prepared. 
The ‘session was concluded with discussion of 


transferability of ‘solutions to the work environ-, “ 
ment of the group members, afd'a brief presenta- . - 


tion by the session ledder on ‘the applicability of . 


time logging as an analytical process which could. 


be used effectively by the individuals ta, provide 
accurate data regarding other daily work patterns 
and time utilization. * —... 
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OTHER PROFESSIONAL AREAS 
- The modules on Saturday, February 21, were 
designed to provide a wide selection of. 
professional improvement opportunities. The 
following notes identify the topics ane resource 
persons. 


Personal Improvement 
. What's your “OQ” — Obsolestense Quotient? 
_How can | keep up-to-date? 


Thomas F..Trail, Staff Development. Specialist 
Cooperative. Extension Service and Chairper- 


i 2° son, Masters of Adult and Continuing Education © - 


. Washington State University -. 
_, 7 Pullman, WA 99163 - ‘. 2 
_ Adult Self-Expression | 
Creative writing as a tool for developing self- 
. expression and recognition for senior citizens. 
Lois E. Gross wt 


Thee ~reative Writing Teacher © 
Tacoma, WA 


Individualized In-service Education 


: The results of an in-service education program ’ 
that utilized single-concept: audio casette film - 
; strip cartridges. , 
h Lucy Linden, Youth Specialist 
Cooperative Extension Service 
e 4 Washington State ee, - 
Puliman; WA : 


. Values Clarification ae a 


A process to help others clarify values in order to 
resolve dilemmas. 
Jerrold Coombs, Professor 
Le _ Faculty of Education 
University of British Columbia i 
Vancouver, B.C. ‘ 


Adults as Learners. = 
Characteristics of adult learners. How ‘do, they 
mesh with values of younger students? . 


John Mahafty, Washington Coordinator for the 
F Adult Education Staff Revesonien Project; 

: Region X, HEW Said 
College. of Education : 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99163 

, Shann Widman, Volunteer. , 
* Adult Education Steff Development 
os s .” Shelton, . WA : a 


sos 


fad 
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Life Skills me . 
_Results,of programs in Alberta with women in 
. native groups and penal institutions. 

‘Bev MacKeen, Senior Counselor 
Alberta Department ‘of Advanced Education 
and Manpower 
Calgary, Alberta 

' Verbalization Skills and Pove B 


A 


What's the relationship among mptgved ver- 

.balization skill, vocational com atency, and | é 

‘ motivation to grow out-of the culture of poverty? : 

The results of pilot efforts in Washington. ig % 
Wil Richarz, Youth Specialist A 
Cooperative Extension Service | 
Washington State University 


_ Pullman WA 99163 - . 
” Competency Based Adult High Schoo! ros 
What's the rationale? What are the policiés? How 
is it set up? - ’ 
Aubrey Gardner, Director, Ac Edication ‘eo 
Program: 
NW. Regional Educational Laboratory 
Portland, Oregon — ‘ 
Community Education 


* What is community education and. he does it. 
- relate to the community college? What's happen: 
ing regionaliy, nationally? 
Jerry Thornton, Director of ‘the Washington 
Center of Community Education - 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington, 98501 » “pe 
. Marv Weiss, Dean” . 
Community ‘Services/Community Education - 
Clackamas Community conne ‘ 2 
Oregon City, Oregon’ sas ¥ 
Consumer E 


Rights and responsibilities neon Soe on- 
“sumer education programs. Washington's project 
» on hazardous household products: 


Pat Rebo, Consumer ‘Specialist 


. 


- aT 


gee 


State Dept: of Agriculture» © eS 
7518 = 238th SE. . 
Woodinville, Washington 98072. . oe : 
“Fairness” in aerate oer and con- | tee 
tracts: > ° 


-Mareatha Courti 8; 
Specialist ° ‘ 
Washington State A 
Dexter-Horton Bidg. 
Seattle, WA 98104 © 


Consumer’ Education 


ar th 
Pesticide. Training 


“* Education for adults certified by public. agencies 


to sell or apply pesticides. 
Joseph Capizzi, Entomologist 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 r 


The CEU 


Experience with the Continuing Education Unit? 
What should be the criteria and process of award- 
ing CEU's? 

Ron -Petersen, Director a Program Deyelop- 

ment 

Whatcom Community College . 

‘Ferndale, WA 98248 

Jerry Vermillion, Director of Continuing Educa- 

tion 

-Olympia Technical Community Collége 


Olympia, WA ~ 


John. Koruga, Director of Continuing Education 
North Seattle Community College 
Seattle, WA 
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— - POSTSCRIPT . f 
 " Education, innovation and colleagueship are 
three primary functions served by annual con- 
ferences of voluntary professional associations. 
Each conference is an opportunity to provide con- 
tinuing education experiences for the 
membership; to share and disseminate new ideas 
within the professional field, and to become ac- 

» Quainted with each other and renew friend- 
ships.(*)-These functions were uppermost in the 
minds of the planners who developed the 1975-76 


Anniversary Conferences of the Northwest Adult. 


Education Association and Washington Con- 
tinuing Education Association. The co-chairmen, 
__ living four hundred miles apart, drew upon more 


than eighty people from the states of Alaska, 


California, Idaho, Illinois; Montana, Oregon and 

Washington, and the provinces of Alberta and 

British Columbia, over a fifteen-month period for 

ideas and assistance in developing and ad- 
» — ministering the conference. 


Several adult educators to brainstorm 


.the idea ‘of bfinging together two voluntary - 


professional associations, o 

state, for’ an annual confere 
conference on an emerging 
grew, it was suggested th 
developed on the theme 


) regional and one 


a bibliography also be 
ue for distribution ‘at 


the conference. Next, came the idea of inviting - 


two nationally recognized individuals with differ- 
ing points of view to speak to the conference. 
Finally, came the proposal: to publish. this 
‘proceedings around the issue and to advertise it 


on the international - market. Thus:was born the - 


Northwest _ Adult . Education 
 Association/Washington Continuing Education 
Association. 1975-76 Anniversary Conference in 
Seattle, Washington, February 19-21, 1976: Cer- 


titication; Credentialing, Licensing and the 


Renewal Process. . 


* The’ question: became one of how te share ideas . 
in a significant. way. The format to be used | 


became crystalized following: discussions with 
‘Kathleen Rockhill’of UCLA and Milton Stern at 
2 UC-Berkeley, who ‘presented the major papers. 


. To set the’ stage, representatives of labor, in- , 


dustry, professions and state regulatory agencies 
described current practices and procedures. The 
> two keynote addresses followed. The participants 
were divided then into discussion groups, each 


; led by: a facilitator ‘and. .an occupational group ~ 


representative. They developed, questions to 
which the panelists and speakers, responded dur- 
ing the luncheon.: 


Po) 


el During toe tuncheon we were also jolted by “ ee 


3 and focusing that: 
issue. As the ided 


‘reality of costs! Don Boyd, Executive Develop- 


ment Program Director Washington State Depart- 
ment of, Personnel in Olympia, described the 
staggering costs of one state legislative proposal 
and asked “Who Will Pay the Bill?” 


After lunch, the participants returned to their 
discussion groups to address themselves to the 
questions of how.the issue affected each one 
professionally and- -personally, and to forecast its 
impact gn their future. They returned to the 
plenary assembly for additional discussion and — 
summary statements by ths keynoters. , ; 

The quality of both the issue-orientated part of \ 
the conference and these ' proceedings were *. \ 
wnhanced measurably by the active roll of ERIC s : 


- Clearinghouse in Career Education, Northern 


_-Minois University, ‘DeKalb, 


° day and Friday. , a 09 


* captured the. history, focus °and legacy 


Iinois, -and its 
Associate Director, John Niemi, who had been .°- 
elected President of Northwest Adult Education . 
Association while on the faculty of University of . ‘ 


‘British Columbia. ERIC’s continuing encourage- 


ment in the development ‘of. these. proceedings — 

and its world-wide publicity of, both the: + | 
‘bibliography and the proceedings has made ERIC ai 
the third partner in this enterprise.’ BAe 


Two additional ‘components ‘of the contererice. 

were the. Research Sectionsand the Saturday ” 
Seminars. The Research Sections on Thursday 
were designed by Roger Boshier, University. of. 
British: Columbia. Seminars ranged from fifteen ~- 
minutes to‘three hours with‘some being repeatéd °. 
in order to: provide an opportunity for-the par- ‘ 
ticipants to explore séveral innovations. : 


The’ Saturday ‘Seminars provided a wide range m 
‘of opportunities. Both the topics’ ‘and resource ° ° - 
people’ were selected with an eye to offering 
educational opportunities to the diverse popula; © 


s tion representative of:many institutions, agencies, 


and professional specialities. A second:con-* ‘ 
sideration. was to offer seminars ‘attractive to - i 
teachers d other practitioners, whose 
obligations prohibited their attendance sThurs-. 


The Anniversary Luncheon on ‘Saturday. 


"brought the two ‘voluntary "protessional 


associations together, to recognize :their ° 


.. memberships. and their. leadership : and to pass 
; their diréction into the hands of the new officers. . ; 


“Mrs. Mary Wallace, a founder of NWAEA, and Or. 
Thomas J. Gilligan, :the founder of WCEA, were . 


'* secognized. Alberta’ B. Johnston regelved the - 


Scheel, NWAEA,-.and Beverly Postelwaite WCEA? _ 
théir 
associations in er documents enititied * VAEA 


Meritorius - ‘Service . Award of NWAEA. a 
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+ An Untolding Story" and “WCEA, 1963 to 1976.” /. Conference Co-chairmen: ; : . 
.. John Peters, Secretary of AEA-USA, and Clifford : Richard L. Harris, NWAEA-- , 
Norris, Regional Director of NAPCAE, concluded > =——- Associate Dean, for ‘ , 
the celebration by focusing on trends in adult: Giana Hebert sonal h.0 3" a ‘ 
education and the relationship of the. respective; 
ie national associations to the state, provincial, and: Aberdeen, WA o8520 ly So oa is 
regional associations. Lester N. Liebel, WOES é ae. 
Education, ‘innovation, and colleagueship Seats ge bwin nd J Z 
These were our goals. And this was the design o . _ Washington State University f 5, : 
__ the joint conference in 1976 that we believe sure Pullman WA 99163, as: 
- ported out goals. ‘a — y 
’ 5 


Beal» 


(*) James A. Farmer, Jr., Adult Education Association-USA : f 
\ President, elaborates on these functions in “The |. ; e, . f ‘ : ' ae 
” President's Column” in the February, March, and May, E i ; ‘ 

‘1976 issues of Adult Leadership. 


ALASKA 


O A Gatzke 

Director, Continuing Education 
Nortnwest Community College 
Nome . 
Larry Hetms 

Special Academic Services 
University of Alaska E> a 
Faurbanks ; 


* ALBERTA 


@- 


Bev MacKeen ‘ 

Senior Counselor . 
Career Center 

Advanced Education ee Manpower 
Calgary 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


University of British Columbia 2 
Rénaid-£. Bowcott - 
‘Director, Adult Education . 

Langley School District 


‘REGISTRANTS 


A. Outt Macdoneil 

Director. Continuing Engineering Education 
Centre for Continuing Education 

University of British Columbia « 


Judith Mastai 
Graduate Student 
University of British Columbia 


Philip E. Moir . 

Programme Director 

Centre tor Continuing Education 
University of British Sonn Extension 


Donald S. Mosedale 

Associate Director, Education Extension 
Centre tor Continuing Education 
University of British Columbia 


Edna Oberman 


“Adult Education Research Centre 


University of British Colymbia - 
John M. Peters : 
Secretary, AEA-USA ? 
Faculty of Education _ 
University of British Columbia 


CALIFORMA ai ‘ ; 
Kathleen Rockhill (Penfield) * 


Asta ra Rh Eaves 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


talon P. Stern Sen 


] 


sore Extension ' 
University of California 


MONTANA: aig ee 
Charles E. Kittock a 
Registrar & Dir Continuing Education PY 


Eastern Montana 
Bulungs 


Susan B. Mielke 
‘ Teacher '— Supervisor 
Missoula Technical Center 
fe ie : ‘: 
Cari R. Sandeti 
Supervisor 
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